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The  Author  of  the  following  Observations  is  too 
sensible  of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  Public, 
not  to  feel  some  reluctance,  in  giving  to  it  the 
work  of  a  few  days.  A  metaphysical  question 
seems,  at  first  view,  to  have  so  little  in  it  of  local 
or  temporary  interest,  that,  when  there  is  no  op- 
portunity of  discussing  it  completely,  it  may  be 
delayed  without  any  loss.  But,  in  the  present 
case,  there  are  circumstances,  which  claim,  even 
for  one  of  the  abstrusest  questions  of  metaphysics, 
the  indulgence  usually  given  to  the  fleeting  mat- 
ters of  the  day. 

A  philosopher,  of  great  and  deserved  scientific 
celebrity,  recently  appointed  to  the  chair  of  mathe- 
matics in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  has  been 
opposed,  for  his  adoption  of  some  of  Mr.  Hume's 
doctrines,  by  a  body  of  men,  who,  from  the  gener- 
al literary  character,  and  the  sanctity  of  their  pro- 
fession, may  be  presumed  to  be  at  once  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  heresy,  and  charitably 
sparing  in  the  imputation  of  it.     On  a  reference 

from  them,  this  subject,  unquestionably  of  the 
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greatest  importance,  is  about  to  come  for  decision 
befolethe  highest  ecclesiastical  court  in  Scotland. 
It  occurred,  therefore,  to  the  Author  of  the  follow- 
ing pages,  that  it  would  not  be  uninteresting,  to 
examuie  minutely  the  steps  by  which  Mr.  Hume 
was  led  to  his  general  conclusion  on  the  Nature 
of  Cause  and  Ei.ect,  that,  by  appreciating  the  va- 
lue of  the  separate  propositions,  w.  might  be  the 
better  able  to  discover  the  truth  or  the  falsehood, 
as  well  as  the  tendency,  of  the  whole  connected 
doctrine.   In  this  investigation,  he  has  endeavour- 
ed to  avoid  every  allusion  to  the  personal  circum- 
stanc  s  which  called  it  forth,  and  to  treat  the 
question  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  he  would 
have  done,  had  no  reference  on  the  subject  beer^ 
pending  before  any  tribunal. 
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OBSERVATIONS,  &c. 
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That  Mr.  Hume  was  an  acute  thinker  in  metaphysics, 
there  are  probably  none,  even  of  his  most  daring  anta- 
gonists, who  will  venture  to  deny.     That  he  was  also  a 
perspicuous  metaphysical  writer^  has  been  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  has  been  admitted,  chiefly  as  a  consequence 
of  the  former  praise,  or  from  the  remembrance  of  that 
power  of  style,  which,  in  other  respects,  he  unquestion- 
ably possessed.     In  his  shorter  details  of  historical  rea- 
soning no  defect  is  perceived,  because  these  afford  room 
for  the  display  of  acute  conjecture,  and  of  a  happy  com- 
bination of  loose  circumstances,  rather  than  for  regular 
consecutive    demonstration.      But,   as  a  metaphysical 
writer,  Mr.  Hume  is  in  no  degree  supereminent  in  those 
qualities,  which  i\v  developement  of  an  abstruse  and  com- 
plicated science  peculiarly  requires.     He  could  seize  ^ 
first  principle,  with  singular  rapidity ;  but,  to  us,  he  ra- 
ther exhibits  it  gracefully  at  different  distances,  than 
brings  it  regularly  and  directly  to  the  best  point  of  vision. 
In  every  separate  view  which  he  gives  us  of  a  subject^  wc 
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ate  delighted  with  his  acuteness,  and  charmed  with  the 
richness  and  happiness  of  the  imagery  which  is  occasion- 
ally introduced.  We  are  even  struck  at  times  with  the 
exact  and  regular  order,  in  which  some  parts  are  gradu- 
ally developed ;  but,  when  we  consider  him  as  the  expo- 
sitor of  a  theory,  we  almost  discover  that  his  mind  had 
not  been  conversant  with  mathematical  inquiries,  and  we 
feel  that  it  is  the  genius  of  his  style  to  illustrate^  rather 
than  to  establish. 

To  the  essays  on  causation,  these  remarks  are  more 
applicable,  than  to  any  other  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  writ- 
ings. The  general  doctrine,  all  the  parts  of  which  might 
apparently  have  been  stated  with  greater  effect  in  a  single 
€ssay,  is  obscured  and  perplexed,  by  the  irregular  and 
dilatory  mode  in  which  it  is  presented  to  us.  The  series 
of  propositions  is  broken  incessantly,  by  a  repetition  of 
the  same  '  sceptical  doubts  ;'  and,  even  when  the 
whole  doctrine  has  been  presented  io  us,  the  whole  doc- 
trine is  formally  delivered  to  us  again,  in  another  long 
essay  '  on  the  idea  of  necessary  connexion,'  which  dif- 
fers in  little  more  than  in  title,  from  those  which  preced- 
ed it.  It  will,  therefore,  be  expedient,  in  our  examina- 
tion of  the  theory,  to  arrange  it  into  separate  proposi- 
tions, and  consider  each  of  these  in  its  regular  order. 

It  may  be  stated,  as  the  first  proposition  of  Mr. 
Hume's  theory,  that  the  relation  of*  cause  and  effect  cannot  be 


*  Cause  may  be  defined,  an  object  fallowed  hy  anttBer,  when,  If  the  first 
chjeet  had  net  been,  the  second  bad  not  appeared,  and  which,  ettisting  again  in 
simiUr  circumstances,  will  always  he  followed  by  the  second.  By  a  CWVCrsiom 
of  terms,  we  obtain  a  definition  of  the  co-relative  effect. 
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discovered  a  priori     In  every  case,  the  second  phenome-  s 
non  must  have  been  previously  vntnessed :  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  first  appearance  of  any  object,  which  can 
lead  uJto  predict  the  appearance  of  a  particular  object, 
rather  than  of  any  other,   as  immediately  successive. 
Were  this  anticipation  possible,  all  men  would  be  equally 
philosophers,  and  all  would  be  philosophers  at  birth. 
A  lucky  chance  converted  the  magnet  into  some  thing 
more  than  an  ugly  stone.     It  is  by  experience  alone  we  ^ 
know,  that  a  spark,  like  tJiat  which  falls  and  is  extin- 
guished  on  a  heap  of  sand,  will  raise  a  heap  of  gunpow- 
der into  an  inesistible  conflagration.     It  is  by  experience  • 
alone  we  know,  that  the  sight  of  wretchedness  wiU  cause 
in  one  bosom  no  emotion,  while  it  melts  another  into 
pity,  that  almost  equals  in  sorrow  the  grief  which  it 
deplores.     Without  tliat  experience,   we  might  with 
equal  reason  have  imagined,  that  the  spark  would  have 
been  extinguished  on  the  gunpowder,  and  that  pain, 
unfelt  by  ourselves,  would  in  us  have  excited  no  emo- 
tion. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  first  proposition,  instances  may  be 

given,  as  numerous  and  various  as  the  phenomena  of 
nature.  The  preceding  are  taken  from  mind,  as  weU  as 
from  matter,  to  shew,  as  far  as  actual  knowledge  is  con- 
cerned, the  exact  similarity  of  both  cases.  In  the  latter 
case,  indeed,  we  may  often  seem  to  have,  a  priori,  a 
knowledge  of  succeeding  events,  by  motions  made  in 
apparent  adaptation  to  circumstances  that  are  about  to 
follow.  But  we  have  no  reason  to  imagine,  that  an  in- 
fant, who  is  for  the  first  time  applied  to  his  mother's 
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breast,  has  any  idea  o)'  the  milky  stream  that  is  to  flow, 
"when  he  forms  his  little  vacuum  for  its  reception.  The 
J  necessary  motions  are  the  result  of  an  instinct,  unerring, 
because  it  is  not  left  to  the  capricious  accidents  of  human 
knowledge ;  and  provident  and  perfect,  because  it  is  ar- 
ranged by  the  highest  wisdom.  Wherever  knowledge  is 
concerned,  however,  it  follows  the  same  laws,  whether  in 
matter,  or  in  mind.  That  the  desire  of  moving  his  arm 
will  be  followed  by  its  motion,  is  not  known  to  the  swad- 

•  died  babe,  and  is  believed  by  the  impotent  paralytic. 
The  pleasure  which  the  contemplation  of  works  of  in- 
tellectual excellence  inspires,  has  never  entered  into  the 
imagination  of  the  ilHterate.  The  passions  of  love,  am- 
bition, avarice,  are  felt  by  the  lover,  the  hero,  the  miser ; 
by  others  their  nature  is  learned  from  description,  in  the 
same,  manner  as  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of  the  serpents 
and  tygers  of  the  East.     We  think,  indeed,  that  the 

•  phenomena  of  mind  are  less  dependent  on  experience, 
tlian  those  of  matter,  because  the  greater  number  of  emo- 
tions, and  even  of  passions,  are,  in  some  degree,  known 
to  us,  so  early,  that  we  have  forgotten  the  time  when  the 
experience  was  acquired  ;  while  the  external  world  pre- 
sents to  us  a  never-endhig  series  of  new  objects,  and  at 
once,  by  their  permanence,  keeps  our  memory  alive, 
and  impresses  on  it  the  dilliculty  of  discovery,  by  the 
complicated  apparatus  which  it  obliges  us  to  use.     Yet, 

.  uniform  as  the  mental  phenomena  in  most  circumstances 
must  be,  how  difi'erent,  even  as  to  many  of  these,  would 
be  the  predictions  of  individuals  of  different  ages  and 
countries.    No  Roman  would  have  scrupled  to  forctel. 
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that  the  combat  of  gladiators,  which  was  io  be  exhibited 
on  the  morrow,  would  be  witnessed  with  delight,  by  the 
most  gentle  and  delicate  of  the  virgins  of  Rome.     To  a 
Briton,  unacquainted  with  that  mixture  of  barbarism 
and  civilization,  such  an  assertion  would  seem   not  less 
absurd,  than  if  it  bad  predicted  a  change  in  the  well- 
known  order  of  material  phenomena.     What  is  called 
knowledge  of  the  world,  is  knowledge  of  the  human  • 
mind ;  and,  when  the  address,  and  nice  discrimination,  of 
one  who  has  spent  a  long  life  in  scenes  of  business,  are 
contrasted  with  the  artlessness  of  a  child,  or  even  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  retired  philosopher,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  not  to  feel,  that,  like  all  other  knowledge,  that  of  our 
intellectual  and  moral  frame  is  dependent  on  experience.. 
So  different,  however,  has  the  nat  ure  of  succession  been 
considered,  in  the  phenomena  of  mind  and  of  matter, 
that  on  this   difference  has  been  founded  a  theory  of 
power,   which  has  met  with  very  general  acceptance. 
it  has  been  asserted,  that  from  mind  alone  we  derive  our  ; 
idea  of  power  ;  and  that  the  idea,  acquired  by  the  con^ 
sciousness  of  our  own  exertion,  is  transferred  to  the  ap- 
parent changes  of  external  matter.    But,  wiless  we  suppose 
the  idea  of  power  to  have  been  otherwise  acquired^  what  we 
call  exertion  is  nothing  more  than  the  sequence  of  motion 
to  desire,  as  magnetism  is  the  sequence  of  iron  to  the 
approach  of  a  loadstone.     We  have,  in  each  case,  two 
phenomena,  but  we  have  no  more ;  and  we  as  little 
ascribe  desire  to  the  loadstone,  as  we  suppose  the  approach 
of  a  loadstone  to  have  preceded  our  muscular  motion. 
If  we  say  that  we  ascribe,  not  desire^  h^xi  power y  to  the 
loadstone,  we  beg  the  question  :  for  power,  which  has  a 
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relation  to  future  cases,  as  well  as  to  the  present,  is  some- 
thm<r  more  than  the  mere  sequence  of  desire  and  motion, 
-which  is  all  that  took  place  in  exertion ;  and,  if  from 
one  sequence  any  inference  may  be  made,  as  to  the  re- 
currence  of  sequences,  it  may  be  made  as  much  from  the 
motion  of  iron,  as  from  the  motion  of  a  limb.  If  what 
we  feel  be  transferred,  it  is  evidently  desire  which  we 
feel.  Till  the  muscular  motion  has  taken  place,  it  is  de- 
sire alone ;  it  is  afterwards  desire,  combined  with  the 
knowledge  that  a  muscular  motion  has  been  its  conse- 
quence ;  but  neither  is  this  combination  of  knowledge 
and  desire  transferred  to  the  loadstone,  nor,  after  magnet- 
ism has  been  observed,  is  there  less  knowledge  of  it  too, 
as  a  past  event.  In  both  cases,  indeed,  as  will  after- 
wards appear,  the  inference,  as  to  future  similarity  of 
event,  is  made  from  one  general  prmciple  ;  but  it  is  a 
principle  common  to  all  sequences,  and  which,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  would  operate  in  the  same  man- 
ner, though  man  were  wholly  incapable  of  muscular 

exertion. 

It  is,  perhaps,  even  too  much  authority  which  Mr. 
Hume  gives  to  this  error,  when  he  allows,  that  the  ani^ 
mal  msus  which  we  experience  enters  very  much  into  the 
vulgar  idea  of  power.  It  is  more  probable,  that  the  feel- 
ing of  this  animal  nisus,  though  derived  from  cases  in 
which  the  exertion  has  eventually  succeeded,  enters  large- 
ly into  the  vulgar  idea  of  restraint,  or  want  of  power. 
But,  that  the  great  and  .general  error  should  have  been 
adopted  by  philosophers,  is  peculiarly  unaccountable,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  attend  to  the  common  language  of  the 
science  of  mind,  without  perceiving  its  innumerable  de- 
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iivations  from  the  analogies  of  matter.     The  phenomena 
of  mind  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain  order  ;  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter  also  have  their  peculiar  order:  but^ 
were  we  to  judge  by  the  language  of  each,  from  which 
of  the  two  sequences  our  idea  of  power  is  derived,  the 
probability  would  seem  on  the  side  of  the  latter.     It  is 
only  in  poetry  that  wishes  and  volitions  are  given  to  in- 
animate objects,  while,  even  in  common  conversation,  wc 
never  speak  of  the  desires  and  passions  of  the  soul  with- 
out a  series  of  metaphors,  taken  from  the  objects  around 
us.     And,  indeed,  when  we  consider,  not  the  language 
only,  but  the  very  thoughts  and  abstractions,  of  which 
theories  are  made,  we  discover  innumerable  attempts  to 
materialize  every  operation  of  the  mind,  but  very  few  at- 
tempts to  spiritualize  the  operations  of  matter.     How 
much  have  we  heard  of  images,  and  impulses,  and  traces 
in  the  sensorium,  of  vibrations,  and  vibratiuncles,  of  ani- 
mal spirits,  electricity,  and  galvanism  ?  It  is  said,  in- 
deed, that  man  has  a  tendency  to  animate  and  personify 
every  object  around  him.     Planets  have  had  their  regent 
spirits  ;  and  Oreads,  Dryads,  and  Naiads,  have  formed  a 
part  of  popular  mythology.     But  it  is  ea;iy  to  trace  the 
source  of  the  supposed  agency,  where  the  personification 
has  not  arisen  from  the  embellishments  of  poetry ;  for  the 
nymphs,  like  the  fays  of  our  own  mythology,  are  usual- 
ly represented,  rather  as  inhabitant-s  of  certain  districts 
than  as  connecting  and  carrying  on  the  regular  and  uni- 
form natural  processes  over  which  they  preside.     It  is 
only  where  no  visible  cause  is  discerned  that  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  spirits  is  supposed.     It  is  a  dignus  vindice 
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hcJuSj  and  a  god  is  therefore  iiitroducedj  because  mind, 
>vhich  is  the  only  power  that  is  itsell' altogether  invisible, 
furnishes  the  only  analogy  to  which  recourse  can  be  had. 
When  sounds,  therefore,  are  heard  from  the  mountain, 
the  ffrove,  or  the  stream,  while  around  the  hearer  no  blast 
is  stirring  ;  w  hen  a  voice  of  many  thunders  cries  aloud^ 
and  fire  flashes  from  clouds,  which,  the  very  moment  be- 
fore, were  one  gloomy  stilness,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  heart  and  knee  of  man  should  fiiU  prostrate,  as  hi  the 
presence  of  a  mighty  spirit.     But  this  belief  is  only  the 
result  of  an  analogical  reasoning,  which,  in  a  certain 
stage  of  physical  science,  is  irresistible,  and  differs  not, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  from  a  thousand  other  reasonings 
of  analogy  in  physics,  in  which  the  cause  supposed  is 
not  spiritual  but  material.     It  is  confined  to  certain  cases 
in  which  the  analogy  of  life  is  more  striking  than  any  other, 
and  is  very  different  from  that  general  theory,  which  as- 
cribes a  supposed  livmg  power  to  the  production  of  every 
change.    The  Roman,  who  heard  Jupiter  in  the  sky,  and 
acknowledged  that  he  reigned,  saw  and  recognised  an 
endless  succession  of  material  causes  in  the  more  common 
spontaneous  changes  of  nature,  and  in  the  daily  arts  of 
life  ;  and  while  in  the  public  field  of  exercise  he  drove 
the  ball,  or  watched  it  as  it  fell  and  rebounded  from  the 
earth,  he  never  once  imagined  that  a  god  was  at  all  con- 
cerned in  the  operation. 

The  idea  of  power,  we  may  therefore  conclude,  is  not 
derived  from  the  phenomena  of  mind,  more  than  from 
those  of  matter,  both  which  furnish  trains  of  sequences, 
that  diflbr  only  as  their  own  respective  sequences  differ 
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among  themselves.  Tlie  very  feeling  of  power,  or  of 
connection,  would  be  itself  only  a  new  part  of  a  sequence. 
In  neither  case  can  the  antecedent  alone,  without  expe- 
rience, inform  us  of  that  which  is  to  follow  ;  and  there- 
fore tlie  first  proposilioji  of  Mr.  Hume's  theory  must  be 
admitted,  that  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  cannot  be  dis' 
covered  a  priori. 

The  second  proposition  of  Mr.  Hume's  theory  is,  that, 
fven  after  experience^  the  relation  of  cause  and  e^ect  cannot  he 
discovered  by  reason.  Experience  can  inform  us  only  of 
the  past.  But  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  has  refer- 
ence io  future  and  invariable  antecedence  and  sequence,  of 
which  no  experience  can  inform  us.'  We  believe  it,  in- 
deed, irresistibly ;  and  the  belief  is  not  denied :  it  is  only 
the  attempt  to  found  the  belief  on  reason  which  this  pro- 
position opposes.  He  who  asserts,  that  A  will  always  be 
followed  by  B,  asserts  mere  than  he  who  asserts,  that  A  has 
always  been  followed  by  B  ;  and  it  is  this  addition  which 
forms  the  very  essence  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
Neither  of  the  propositions  includes  the  other  ;  and,  as 
they  have  no  agreement,  reafon^  which  is  iXiafenfe  of  agree- 
ment^ cannot  be  applied  to  them.  To  use  the  language 
of  logic,  there  is  no  major  proposition  expressed  or  un- 
derstood, for  there  is  no  middle  term ;  and  the  syllogism 
is  accordingly  imperfect.  Till  it  be  shewn,  therefore, 
that  the  future  is  involved  in  the  past,  we  must  allow  the 
truth  of  the  second  proposition,  that,  even  after  expe- 
rience, the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  cannot  be  discov- 
ered  by  reason. 

The  third  proposition  of  Mr.  Hume's  theory  is,  that, 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  an  object  of  belief  alone. 
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The  belief,  he  acknowledges,  is  irresistible,  but  is  deriv- 
ed from  a  principle  of  our  own  nature  onlj,  and  not 
from  the  qualities  of  external  things.  To  this  third  pro- 
position it  is  impossible  to  deny  our  assent,  if  we  have 
given  it  to  the  preceding  two :  for,  of  any  quality,  which 
is  incapable  of  being  perceived  or  inferred^  our  belief,  how- 
ever fixed  and  certain,  can  result  only  from  that  instinc- 
tive principle  of  faith,  which  is  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.  Of  this  belief  alone,  therefore,  is  the  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  an  object. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Hume,  whose  general  theory  of  ideas  made  him  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge  one  which  was  not  the  copy  of  some 
previous  impression,  that,  as  soon  as  we  believe  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect,  the  idea  of  power  arises.  The 
belief,  indeed,  is  instinctive  ;  but  the  ideas,  which  flow 
from  that  belief,  will  be  the  same,  whether  it  be  founded 
on  immediate  perception,  or  on  the  slower  results  of  rea- 
son, or  on  the  instinctive  feelings  of  our  mind.  If  we 
consider  a  loadstone,  not  merely  as  that,  the  appearance 
of  which  preceded  the  motion  of  a  piece  of  iron  in  its  vi- 
cinity, but,  as  that,  the  appearance  of  which  will,  in 
all  future  time,  be  followed  by  the  motion  of  a  piece  of 
iron  in  its  vicinity,  we  have  as  clear  a  conception  of  this 
quality  of  the  loadstone, — its  attraction^  in  the  strict  New- 
tonian sense  of  that  term, — as  we  have  of  its  dusky  hue  : 
for,  without  such  a  conception,  our  heVuf  of  the  future 
unexisting  fact  would  be  impossible.  \i  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  the  idea  of  attraction  is  only  an  affection  of 
our  mind ;  but  the  idea  of  colour  is  nothing  more,  and, 
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if  wc  be  justifiable  in  ascribing  the  one  to  an  external  ob- 
ject, we  are  justifiable  also  in  ascribing  the  other.  Of 
this  quality  of  the  loadstone  magnetism  is  the  particular 
name,  from  which  power  *  differs  only  as  it  is  a  general 


*  Umftrm  antecedence,  which  kas  reference  to  the  past  only,  docs  not 
imply  the  idea  of  power ;  but  uniform  and  invariable  antecedence,  which 
has  reference,  not  merely  to  the  past,  but  to  every  future  case,  is  the  most 
exact  definition  which  can  be  given  of  power.     That  power  is  creation 
no  one  supposes.     Though  innumerable  successions  of  causes  and  effect* 
have  taken  place,  the  particles  which  constitute  the  present  world  are, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  exactly  the  same  particles  which  consti- 
tuted  the  world  at  the  time  of  its  creation.     But  certain  particles  have 
often  changed  their  place,  and  have  always  followed  the  change  of  place 
of  certain  other  particles.    This  is  merely  uniform,  or  unvaried,  sequence. 
But  he  who,  in  addition  to  this,  believes  in  invariable,  as  well  as  uniform, 
sequence,  believes,  by  the  very  force  of  the  term  which  he  uses,  that  the' 
past  antecedent  will  always  be  followed  by  the  past  consequent,  or.  jn 
other  words,  that  the  former  change  never  can  tah  place  without  being  fol. 
lo-wedby  the  second.    Events  which  are  invariable  cannot  be  considered  at 
loose  and  separate  ;  for  these  are  the  very  qualities  to  which  invariablc- 
ncss  is  opposed.     They  are  causes  and  effects,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  these 
terms  ;  for  the  belief  of  causation  i^  only  the  instinctive  belief  of  the  in- 
variableness  of  antecedence.     In  what  this  power,  or  invarUbleness  of  an- 
tccedence,  consists,  it  is  absurd  to  inquire,  as  it  is  absurd  to  inquire  ia 
what  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  particles  of  matter  consist.     We  be- 
lieve, as  in  the  latter  case,  that  a  body  is  heavy  ;  wc  believe,  as  in  the 
former  case,  that  the  body  ivill  al-ways  be  heavy  :  and  with  the  nature  of 
the  attraction,  or  with  the  nature  of  iht  per paual  similarity  of  the  attrac 
tion,  no  experiment  nor  reasoning  can  ever  make  us  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted.     It  is  even  too  much  to  say,  that  there  is,  m  the  particles  of 
matter,  an  operative  principle;  for  the  invarial^Ieness  of  sequence  may  de- 
pend only  on  the  harmonious  arrangement  of  their  motions  by  that  almighty 
power,  which  created  them  ;  and  we  certainly  are  not  entitled  to  affirm, 
fs  must  be  th6  case  if  effects  flowed  necessarily  from  an  operating  prin- 
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jiame,  including,  with  magnetism,  all  cases  of  future  in* 
variable  antecedence,  whatever  the  antecedents  and  con- 
sequents may  be.  We  know  not  what  it  is  which  gives 
this  particular  antecedence  to  the  loadstone  more  than  to 
flint ;  but  as  little  do  we  know  what  it  is  which  renders 
the  dusky  loadstone,  more  than  snow,  au  absorber  of  cer- 
tain incident  rays  of  light.  The  idea  of  power,  it  may 
even  l:>e  said,  is  implied  in  every  other  idea,  or,  at  least, 
is  unplied  in  the  words  which  we  use  to  express  them. 
When  we  speak  of  the  whiteness  of  snow,  the  heaviness 
of  iron,  tlie  ductility  of  gold,  we  allude  to  these,  not  as 
past  sensations  only,  but  a^  future  qualities.     We  take 


ciple  in  causes,  that  Deity  is  useless,  and  that  exactly  the  same  order  of 
events  would  take  place  as  at  present,  though  he  either  did  not  exist,  or 
iived  apart  from  the  world,  and  careless  of  it,  like  the  god  of  Epicurus. 
An  o/fra////^  principle  in  cautes  is  at  best  an  inelegant  tautology  :  it  is  Ijke 
a  stveet-making  quality  in  rweetnsssy  and  a  quality  in  redness  which  makes 
2t  red :  redness^  sivedness^  invariableness  of  antecedence,  are  all  which  can  bc 

understood. 

This  definition  of  power  is  beautifully  implied  in  that  passage  of  Gene- 
sis, 60  often  quoted,  and  so  often  read  with  admiration,  which  describes 
the  creation  of  light.  *  And  God  said,  let  there  be  light ;  and  there 
was  light.'  It  is  from  stating  nothing  more  than  the  antecedent  and  con- 
f cqucnt,  that  the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  description  is  derived.  God 
speaks,  and  it  is  done.  We  imagine  nothing  intermediate.  In  our  high- 
est contemplation  of  his  power,  we  believe  only  that,  when  he  willed 
creation,  a  world  arose,  and  that,  in  all  future  time,  his  will  to  create 
cannot  exist  without  being  followed  by  the  rise  of  worlds ;  that  his 
will  to  destroy  will  be,  in  like  manner,  followed  by  destruction  ;  and  his 
will  to  vary  the  course  of  tilings  by  miraculous  appearances.  The  will  Is 
the  only  necessary  previous  change ;  and  that  Being  has  almighty  power, 
whose  every  will  is  immediately  and  invariably  followed  by  the  existence 
«f  its  object. 
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for  granted  that  similarity  *  of  the  future  io  the  past 
which,  referred  to  a  particular  object,  is  po>ver ;  and 
we  mean  to  assert,  tliat  snow  will,  to-morrow  and  for 
ever,  be  white,  iron  heavy,  gold  ductile. 

The  three  propositions,  already  considered,  form  a 
whole,  independently  of  those  which  follow.    They  com- 
prehend  all  that  part  of  the  ihoory  on  which  Mr.  Hume 
has  unfortunately  drawn  unjust  suspicion,  by  giving  it 
a  name  which  the  vanity  and  folly  and  guilt  of  genius 
fiave  taught  us  to  hold  in  dread.     He  has  termed  it  scep^ 
tical  doubts ;  but  it  is  a  mild  and  moderate  scepticism, 
whicli  suffers  us  \o  take  shelter  in  a  firet  principle  of  in- 
tuitive belief,   and  is,  in  truth,  the  only  part   of  the 
theory  which  at  all  deserves  our  approbation.     In  every 
reasoning,   however  small  its  number  of  propositions, 
there  must  always  be  one  proposition  assumed  without 


*  An  atte.«pt  has  been  made  to  found  an  argument  on  the  etymology 
of  many  of  the  words  of  causation  in  common  use,  as  signifying  origi- 
nally only  antecedence  and  consequence.     But  it  should  be  remembered, 
that  the  thing  before,  when  nothing  is  added  to  modify  its  meaning,  may 
signify  as  much  the  thing  -which  -will  always  be  before  as  the  thing  -wbUb 
has  always  been  before,  and  that,  in   the  former  sense,  it  is  strictly  signi- 
ficant  of  causation.   Even  though  this  objection  were  omitted,  and  though 
every  word,  significant  of  power,  were  shewn  to  mean  only  antecedence, 
the  argument  would  he  of  very  little  leelght ;  for,  whatever  be  our 
theory  of  the  relation  of  antecedents  and  consequents,  as  closely  or  loosely 
conjoined,  a  cause  must  still  be  a  thing  before;  and  it  is  such  a  circum- 
stance of  obvious  distinction  alone,  or  some  other  equally  obvious,  which 
we  must  suppose  the  rude  framers  of  language  to  have  adopted  in  their 
classification  of  events.    To  how  coarse  and  heavy  an  original  have  many 
of  our  most  refined  and  winged  words  been  traced  by  the  acuteness  of  mo- 
dern  philology  ! 
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proof;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,,  therefore,  that,  in  our 
reasonings  concerning  matters  of  fact,  Mr.  Hume  should 
have  been  able  to  point  out  such  a  proposition.  He  has 
shewn  us,  that  we  believe^  ratlier  than  discover ,  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect.  But,  had  it  been  true  that  the 
relation  of  cause  and  eflect  is  immediately  perceptible  in 
objects,  or  is  fairly  discoverable  by  reason,  it  would  still 
Jiavc  been  in  the  power  of  scepticism  to  shew  some  other 
principle  which,  in  our  reasonings  concerning  matters 
of  fact,  we  believe,  rather  than  discover.  Mr.  Hume 
has  indeed  shewn,  that  every  reasoning,,  which  implies 
the  belief  of  causation,  is,  in  some  degree,  hypothetical, 
and  depends  on  the  trutli  of  that  faith  by  which  we  sup- 
pose the  relation  of  cause  and  effect ;  but  the  reasoning 
must  have  been,  at  any  rate,  hypothetical,  and  have  de- 
pended on  the  truth  of  some  assumed  principle,  not  mor« 
generally  admitted.  This  remark  will  be  afterwards  of 
more  importance,  wlien  v/e  consider  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences, wliich  liave  been  supposed  to  How  from  Mr. 
Hume's  theory.  It  is  a  remark,  of  which,  apparently, 
he  was  not  aware  himself.  He  seems  to  consider  the 
possible  fallacy  of  our  reasoning  on  matters  of  fact  to 
depend  wholly  on  tlie  assumj)tion  of  the  future  similar- 
ity of  antecedents  and  consequents,  and,  as  if  struck 
with  wonder,  that  a  proposition  should  be  believed  in- 
tuitively, attempts  to  give  a  '  sceptical  solution'  of  the 
mystery,  which  is,  in  truth,  no  solution,  but  only  an 
unwarranted  limitation  and  modification  of  it,  and  which, 
though  it  were  perfectly  just,  would  still  leave  some  in- 
tuitive belief,  as  mysterious,  to  be  wondered  at,  but  not 
ta  be  solved,  by, future  inquirers. 
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The  foujjh  proposition  of  Mr.  Hume's  theory  is,  that 
t/je  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  believed  to  exist  between  ob- 
jects^  only  after  their  custoirjary  conjunction  is  known  to  us. 
The  belief,  he  maintains,  does  not  ari^  in  our  mind 
after  a  single  instance  of  sequence,  but  after  repeated  ob- 
servation of  the  same  sequence  :  it  is  not  on  a  single  re- 
sult that  the  experimentalist  relies,  when  he  imagines 
that  he  has  discovered  a  cause.     But  is  it  not  obvious, 
that  Mr.  Hume  derives  his  argument  from  a  state  of  the 
mind  very  different  from  that  in  which  the  first  trains  of 
events  were  observed  by  us.     Among  so  many  uncon- 
nected, but  co-existing^  phenomena,  as  are  perpetually 
taking  place  around  us,  it  is  impossible  that,  in  the  mul- 
titude of  trains  of  sequences,  the  parts  of  one  train  alone 
should  be  always  observed  by  us  ;  and  the  mind,  there- 
fore, even  though  originally  led  to  believe  causation^  or 
invariable  similarity  in  every  sequence,  must  soon  be 
rendered  doubtful  of  its  first  belief,  when,  from  the  con- 
fusion of  parts  of  trains,  the  expected  sequence  is  found 
to  be  different.     If,  as  Mr.  Hume  confesses,  no  expe- 
rience -of  the  past,  however  long  and  certain,  entitle  us 
to  infer  a  future  similarity  of  result,  in  the  unknown 
time  before  us,  with  any  greater  evidence  to  our  reason 
than  may  be  drawn  from  the  first  single  instance  of  se- 
quence, the  probability  is,  that  the  original  belief  is  not 
dependent  on  experience.     At  whatever  stage  of  observ- 
ation our  belief  begin,  whether  at  the  first  or  the  thou- 
sandth succession  of  the  same  events,  the  belief  itself  must 
still  be  intuitiye ;  for  the  propositions,  B  has  once  succeeded 
A^  and  B  "will  for  ever  succeed  Ay  are  not  more  different 

than  the  propositions,  B  has  a  thousand  times  succeeded  A, 
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and  B  'mill for  ever  succeed  A.     The  belief,  also,  at  Tvliat* 
ever  stage  it  begin,  is  capable  of  being  counteracted  in 
particular  cases ;  for  we  often  cease  to  believe  in  causes, 
the  reality  of  which  we  have  for  years  maintained.     The 
only  qm^tion  then  seems  to  be,  whether  the  belief,  equal- 
ly intuitive  on  both  suppositions,  arise  at  one  stage  of  ob- 
servation or  at  another ;  and  as,  on  both  suppositions, 
the  mature  mind,  often  expecting  and  often  deceived, 
but  deceived  always  less  frequently  as  the  same  succes- 
sion has  been  more  frequently  ol^served,  would  learn  to 
feel  the  value  of  experience,  and  to  withhold  its  com- 
plete assent,  till  that  important  confirmation  should  be 
given,  it  is  evident,  that  on  the  ftx^lings  of  advanced 
years,  little  reliance  can  be  placed  in  the  question.     We 
have  thus  only,  at  best,  a  comparison  of  probabilities  ; 
but  the  probabilities  are  surely  much  stronger  on  thai 
side,  which  asserts  the  feeling  of  sequence  to  be  originally 
followed  with  the  belief  of  }X)wer  or  invariable  future  si- 
milarity.    Does  the  number  of  believed  causes  increase 
with  our  years  ?    Do  we  not  rather  remember  a  time 
when,  ifivithout  contrary  experience ^  we  had  a  tendency 
to  combine,  as  necessarily  consecutive,  the  most  loose  and 
unconnected  events  ?    The  effect  of  age  seems  to  have 
been,  not  to  increase,  but  to  diminish,  the  number  of 
our  convictions,  by  shewing  us,  that  many  events,  which 
we  considered  as  necessarily  antecedent  of  others,  have 
not  been  followed  by  them.     When  we  mix  two  sub- 
stances, before  uncombined,  and  a  peculiar  product  ap- 
pears, what  is  the  state  of  our  mind  ?  Do  we  consider 
the  mixture  and  the  product  as  two  loose  phenomena, 
unconnected,   as  completely  as  the  appearance  of  the 
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new  chemical  substance  in  our  vessel,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  friend,  who  accidentally  enters  our  apartment 
at  the  moment  ?  It  is  this  state  of  mind  alone  which  can 
be  reconciled  with  Mr.  Hume's  supposition  ;  but  it  is 
surely  not  the  state  of  mind  of  the  chemist.     He  l)elieve.y 
the  product  to  be  the  eject  of  the  mixture,  or,  if  he  have 
not  absolute  assurance,  the  want  of  conviction  arises  only 
from  the  doubts  which  are  suggested  by  bis  past  experi- 
ence.     The  accident  of  temperature,  the  purity  of  the 
substances  used,  tlie  presence  of  air,  or  of  other  foreign 
matters,  in  the  vessel,  and  the  peculiar  affinities  of  the 
vessel  itself,  occur  to  him  as  causes  which  may  have  mo- 
dified the  result.     To  these,  he  turns  his  attention.     J^y 
some  possible  variation  of  these,  he  believes,  that  the 
event  may  possibly  be  different ;  but,  were  he  certain, 
that  all  these  circumstances  would  for  ever  be  the  same 
he  would  have  no  doubt,  that  the  resulting  product  als^ 
would  for  ever  be  the  same.     The  exact  similarity  of  all 
circumstances  being  supposed,  his  conviction,  after  one 
experiment,  would  be,  in  every  respect,  as  great  as  after 
a  thousand  repetitions.     It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  prac- 
tised experimentalist  to  have  felt  this  conftitation  oi  Mr. 
Hume's  theory.     In  the  common  circumstances  of  life, 
how  oftwi  have  we  felt  a  struggle  between  our  tendency 
io  conjoui  events,  and  the  past  experience,  which  shews 
us  that  they  have  no  necessary  connection !  It  is  a  strug- 
gle like  that  which  we  feel  with  another  y^xy  strong  prin- 
ciple of  belief,  when  we  look  through  an  optical  instru- 
ment on  a  landscape  that  is  familiar  to  us.     The  church 
and  the  lake,  and  its  hanging  wood,  appear  to  us  in- 
cieed  to  be  near ;  but  we  have  a  stronger  convirtion, 
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from  past  experience,  that  they  are  far  off;  and  we  do 
not  haslen,  as  if  he  were  before  us,  to  meet  the  friend 
whom  we  see  approaching  at  the  very  end  of  our  teles- 
cope.    Did  one  train  of  phenomena  alone  take  place  m 
nature,  it  is  probable  that  our  conviction  would  be  in 
eve.y  case  undoubting  ;  but  we  learn,  from  varied  dis- 
appointment, that  innumerable  trains  are  taking  place 
together ;  and  we  feel  a  want  of  certainty,  hut  it  is  in 
this  only^  that  we  are  ignorant,  to  which  of  the  trains  the 
particular  phenomenon  belongs.     The  very  kno^yledge 
that  there  are  separate  trains  of  phenomena,  is  itself  one 
of  the  strongest  proofs  that  the  belief  of  causation  is  im- 
mediate.    It  is  seldom  that  one  simple  sensation  exists  ; 
or,  rather,  no  sensation  is  entirely  simple.     Various  ob- 
^  jects  at  the  same  moment  affect  us,  and  form  an  aggre- 
gate, which  is,  probably,  at  no  other  period  exactly 
the  same.     If,  therefore,  the  return  of  antecedents  and 
consequents,  exactly  similar,  were  necessary,  before  any 
belief  could  arise,  it  never  would  arise  ;  as,  if  there  was 
no  presumption  that  A,  which  once  before  succeeded  X, 
would  succeed  it  again,  more  than  B,  or  C,  which  we 
bad  never  before  observed  to  succeed  X,  it  would  be  im- 
possible, when  X,  Y,  Z,  were,  at  one  moment,  pro- 
ducing A,  B,  C,  to  determine  of  which  part  of  the  ag- 
gregate the  renewed  A  was  the  consequence.     The  ana- 
lysis and  distribJition  depend  only  on  the  belief,  or  pre- 
sumption, which  followed  the  observation  of  the  first  se- 
quence.    Without  this,  the  mixed  sequence  would  be 
as  loose  as  before  ;  and  hence,  the  very  supposition,  that 
custom  has  any  effect  in  determining  our  belief,  is  an 
avowal,  that  a  previous  anticipation  existed.   Even  with 
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all  the  doubts  which  the  experience  of  many  years  has 
given  us,  we  never  hesitate,  in  simpler  cases,  in  which 
we  less  suspect  concurring  trains,  to  believe,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Hume,  belief  is  impossible.     The  organ 
of  taste,  for  instance,  is  of  easy  limitation,  with  little 
chance  of  the  admixture  of  foreign  bodies.     When  a 
new  fruit  is  presented  \o  us,  and  we  apply  it  to  that  or- 
gan,  though  altogether  deprived  of  the  aid  of  customary 
connection,  and  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Hume,  in- 
capable of  forming  any  opinion,  but  that  of  casual  se- 
quence,  we  have  no  scruple  in  ascribing  the  new  sensa- 
tion to  the  new  object,  and  we  say,  that  it  is  sweet,  or 
acid,  or  bitter.     We  pluck  a  flower,  which  we  have 
never  before  seen  ;   we  are   sensible  of  a  disagreeable 
odour  ;  and  we  tlirow  a^vay  the  flower,  as  if  from  it  the 
odour  arose.     The  ei)icure,  who  tastes  a  new  ragout, 
knows  well,  that  the  source  of  his  pleasure  is  in  the°dish 
before  liim,  and,  if  he  wish  to  enjoy  it  again,  it  is  Xo 
that  dish  alone  he  returns,  though  twenty  new  objects 
he  around  it.     The  boy,  who  for  the  first  time  catcher 
a  bee,  and  is  astonished  to  feel  its  sting,  docs  not  wait 
for  a  second  and  third  application  of  the  poison,  before 
he  learn  to  fear  it  in  future.     Whetlier  liis  belief  I)e  con- 
sistent with  reason,  is  not  the  inquiry.     It  has  been  al- 
ready admitted,  that  the  similarity  of  future  events  is  not 
a  conclusion  of  reason,  derived  from  the  perceived  agree- 
ment of  propositions,  but  is  a  single  unconnected  propo- 
sition, believed,  not  judged,  that  rises  in  tlie  mind,  in- 
evitably, and  with  irresistible  conviction.    Whether  true 
or  fiilse,  tlie  belief  is  in  these  cases  felt,  and  it  is  felt  with- 
out even  the  possibility  of  i^erceived  conjunction.    Wonld 
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Mr.  Hume  himself  have  considered  the  sequences  as 
purely  accidental  ?  He  owns,  that,  '  when  a  child  has 
^  felt  the  sensation  of  paui  froii^  touching  the  flame  of  a 

*  candle,  he  will  be  careful  not  to  put  his  hand  near  any 

*  candle :'  yet  the  child,  even  though  old  enough  to 
have  acquired  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  places  of 
objects,  and  thus  to  be  certain  that  it  is  the  candle  which 
is  burning  him,  should,  in  such  circumstances,  think 
no  more  of  removing  his  finger  from  the  flame,  than  of 
shaking  off  the  bandage  of  his  foot.     As  the  question  is 
not  concerning  the  justness  of  belief,  but  concerning  the 
period  of  its  rise,  there  is  one  case  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  almost  decisive  of  it.     We  often  see  a  pheno- 
menon, for  the  first  time,  without  having  attended  to  the 
particular  circumstances  which  preceded  it.     If  it  be  the 
experience  of  custom  alone,  which  can  give  us  that  be- 
lief of  connection,  by  which  we  denominate  a  change  aa 
(ffecty  we  are,  in  this  case,  not  merely  without  a  custom- 
ary sequence;  we  have  not  even  a  single  case  of  it.     Yet 
there  is  no  one,  who  does  not  believe  the  change  to  be 
an  effect,  as  completely  as  if  he  had  witnessed  every  pre- 
ceding circumstance.     On  this  one  point  he  is  in  no  sus* 
pense,  and  waits,  only  to  discover  ^uhnt  object,  in  the 
uniform  and  reijular  order  of  succession,  was  its  co-rela- 
tive  cause.     Are  we  then  to  assert,  that  all  phenomena, 
before  repeated  experience  of  their  particular  conjunc- 
tions, appear  to  us  equally  loose  and  unconnected,  and 
that,  in  no  instance,  can  the  supposition  of  a  peculiar 
connection  arise,  till  the  observed  conjunction  has  been 
customary  ?  Do  not  all  the  circumstances  of  our  belief 
rather  support  the  contrary  opinion;  that  a  peculiar  con- 
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ncction  may  be  supposed,  even  after  a  siftgte  seqnenCfe  ; 
that,  as  innumerable  trains  of  phenomena  are  taking 
place  together,  and  mingling  in  our  obscri'ation,  the  pri'>^ 
mary  efiect  of  experience  has  been,  not  to  increase,  but 
to  weaken,  our  belief  of  the  connection  of  events,  by  pre* 
senting  to  us,  as  a  regular  train  of  consequents,  irregu- 
lar portions  of  different  co-existing  trains  ;  that,  our  ex- 
pectation of  uniformity  being  thus  often  disappointed,  a 
habit  of  doubt  has  arisen,  and  the  secondary  influence  of 
experience  begins  to  operate,  which,  by  shewing  us  the 
customary  successions  of  events,  though  it  give  us  not 
our  first  notion  of  the  connection  of  trains  of  pheno- 
mena, informs  us,  with  greater  certainty,  to  wliich,  of 
many  co-existing  trains,   a  particular  phenomenon  be- 
longs ;  that  heuce  the  belief  of  connection,  which,  ac- 
cordhig  to  Mr.  Hume,  should,  in  ^s(^Ty  case*,  depend  on 
the  number  of  observations,  and  on  nothing  more,  is 
more  or  less  early,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  parti- 
cular phenomena  observed,  as  these  furnish  greater  or 
less  room  for  imagining  a  number  of  concurring  trains, 
being  immediate,  or  ahnost  immediate,  wlicre  the  new 
sequence  is  simple,  and  of  longer  suspense,  where  the 
sequence  is  complex. 

If  the  preceding  reasoning  be  just,  the  error  of  Mr, 
Hume  evidently  consists,  not  in  aflirming  too  much,  but 
in  aflirming  too  little  :  for,  if  any  succession  of  evtnt» 
can  suggest  the  expectation  of  future  similarity,  there  is 
surely  nothing  in  the  frequent  recurrence  of  thesucces- 
sion,  which  can  dimmibh  the  expectation.  It  may  not 
be  greater,  after  it  has  been  often  confirmed,  but  it  cer- 
tainly camiot  be  less;  and  the  theory  is  therefore  objec- 
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able,  only  as  confining,  to  sequences  (hat  have  been 
often  observed,  a  belief  which,  originally  at  least,  is  com- 
mon to  them  with  other  sequences.     Yet,  by  a  singular 
mistake,  Mr.  Hume  has  been  censured  by  his  opponents, 
as  if  his  affirmation   had   been   too  large.      Thus,   it 
has  been  maintained,    that  there  are  cases  of  uniform 
succession,  in  which  the  belief  of  causation  is  never  felt, 
since,  from  the  very  commencement  of  our  existence, 
day  has  succeeded  night  in  endless  return,  without  any 
supposition  arising,   that  night  is   t«Iie  cause  of  day. 
But    it  should  be  remembered,    that    day  and  night 
arc    not  words   which  denote  two    particular   pheno- 
mena, but  are  words  invented  by  us  to  express  long  series 
of  phenomena.     WJiat  various  appearances  of  nature, 
from  the  freshness  of  the  first  morning  beam,  to  the  last 
languor  of  the  evening  sky,  changing  with  the  progress 
of  the  seasons,  and  dependent  on  the  aocidents  of  tem- 
perature, and  vapour,  and  wind,  are  included  in  every 
day.     These  are  not  one,  because  the  word  which  ex- 
presses them  is  one  ;  and  it  is  the  believed  relation  of  single 
events,  not  the  arbitrary  combinations  of  language,  which 
Mr.  Hume  professes  to  expliun.     If,  therefore,  there  be 
any  force  in  the  objection,  it  must  be  shewn  that,  not- 
■\vithstanding  the  customary  conjunction,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  exist,  l)etween  the 
successive /^/Vv  of  that  multitude  of  events,  which  we 
denominate  night  and  day.     What  then  are  the  great 
events  included  in  those  terms:  If  we  consider  them  phi- 
losophically, they  are  the  series  of  positions  in  relation 
to  the  sun,  at  which  the  earth  arrives  in  the  course  of 
its  diurnal  revolution*  and,  in  this  view,  there  is  surely 
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no  one,  who  doubts,  that  the  motion  of  the  earth,  immedi- 
ately before  sun-rise,  is  the  cause  of  the  position,  which 
renders  that  glorious  luminary  visible  to  us.     H  we  con- 
sider the  phenomena  of  night  and  day  in  a  more  vulgar 
sense,  they  include  various  degrees  of  darkness  and  light, 
with  some  of  the  chief  changes  of  appearance  in  the  hea* 
venly  bodies.     Even  in  this  sense,  there  is  no  one  who 
doubts,  that  the  rising  of  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the 
light  which  follow s  it,  and  that  its  setting  is  the  cause  of 
the  subsequent  darkness.     That  darkness  and  light  mu- 
tually produce  each  other,  they  do  not  believe ;  and,  if 
they  did  believe  it,  their  belief,  instead  of  confirming  the 
tfuth  of  Mr.  Hume's  theory,  would  prove  it  to  be  false, 
as  it  would  prove  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  to  be 
supposed,  where  there  was  no  customary  connection. 
How  often,  during  a  long  and  sleepless  night,  does  the 
sensation  of  darkness  exist,  without  being  followed  by 
the  sensation  of  light!    We  perceive  the  gloom; — we 
feel  our  own  position  in  bed,  or  some  bodily  or  mental 
pain  which   prevents   repose  ;— innumerable    thoughts 
arise,  at  intervals,  in  our  mind,  and  with  these  the  per- 
ception of  gloom  is  occasionally  mingled,  without  being 
followed  by  the  perception  of  light.     At  last  light  is 
perceived,  and,  as  mingled  with  all  our  occupations  and 
pleasures,   is  perceived   innumerable  times  during  the 
day,  without  having  for  its  immediate  consequence  the 
sensation  of  darkness.     Can  we  then  be  said  to  have  an 
uniform  experience  of  the  conjunction  of  the  two  sensa- 
tions ?  Do  they  not  rather  appea  r  to  follow  each  other 
loosely  ?  In  the  yulgar,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  philo- 
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sopbic  sense  of  the  terms,  the  recurrence  of  day  and 
night  furnishes  no  objection  to  Mr.  Hame's  theory. 

The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  on  the  fourth  pro- 
position, is,  that  the  experience  of  customary  succession 
is  not  necessary  to  the  belief  of  future  similarity  of  se- 
quence ;  but  that,  where,  from  a  supposed  concurrence 
of  separate  trains  of  phenomena,  any  doubt  is  felt,  the 
influence  of  the  experience  of  customary  succession  is 
always  to  diminish  the  doubt. 

The  fifth  proposition  of  IMr.  Hume's  theory  is  of  less 
consequence,  as  it  proceeds  on  the  belief  of  the  fourth, 
of  the  falsehood  of  which,  however,  it  will  be  additional 
evidence,  if  this  also  be  found  to  be  false,  since  it  states 
the  mode  in  which,  he  manitains,  that  experience,  if  it 
be  the  cause  of  belief,  must  be  supposed  to  have  influ- 
ence. He  does  not  maintain,  that,  after  all,  tlie  belief 
is  not  instinctive,  but  only  that  certain  circumstances 
are  necessary,  before  the  instinctive  feeling  arises. 
When  tiro  chjecis  have  been  frequently  observed  in  successhn, 
the  mind  passes  readily  from  the  idea  of  one  to  the  idea  of  the 
ether  ;  frcni  this  transition,  and  from  the  greater  vividness 
of  the  idea  thus  more  readily  suggested ,  there  arises  a  belief 
of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  them.  Such  is 
the  sum  of  Mr.  Hume's  prolessed  solution,  as  given  by 
him  in  his  fifth  and  seventh  sections,  a  solution  which, 
when  examined  narrowly,  appears  too  absurd  to  have 
satisfied  even  its  author,  and  which  strikes  us  with 
double  astonishment,  when  we  consider  that  its  author 
was  Mr.  Hume.  That  it  has  been  even  for  a  moment 
received  by  others,  can  be  accounted  for  only  from  the 
shelter  which  the  errors  of  thought  have  received  fronji 
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tLe  confusion  of  (lie  stetcment :  for,  (liongh  undoubted!/ 
Iiis  is  not  a  name  of  which  any  philosopher  can  speak 
\ighi\y,  and  though  I  feci  all  the  reverence  which  is  due 
to  his  general  acutcness,   and  to  the  wonderful  talents 
which,  in  many  respects,  he  possessed,  I  must  confess, 
that  the  essays  in  which,  after  Jiaviiig  given  his  sceptical 
doubts,  he  proccals  to  explain  (he  origin  of  our  Iielicf  of 
causation,  are  to  be  ranked  with  our  worst  specimens  of 
metaphysical  disquisition.     All  is  repetition,  and  lij-po- 
i  thesis,  which  is  at  variance  with  almost  every  fact ;  and, 
if  at  any  time  we  imagine,  that  we  have  discovered  the 
acatencss,  which  before  deUghted  us  in  the  sceptical  part 
of  the  theory,  it  is  only  in  the  repetitions  of  those  very 
doubts,  which  are  occasionally  sprinkled  over  the  less 
ingenious  attempt  to  solve  them. 

Before  the  fifth  proposition  can  be  suiBciently  under- 
stood, it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  another  more  "«- 
neral  doctrine,  which  Mr.  Hume  has  mingled  with  it. 
'  The  diiTcrence  between  fiction  and  belief,'  lie  says, 
♦  lies  in  some  sentiment  or  feeling,  which  is  annexed 
to  the  latter,  not  to  the  former;'  and  he  then,  with  some 
labour  of  reasoning,  demonstrates,  that  the  sentiment  thus 
annexed  to  ^belief,   and    constituting    belief,  is-^,/,Vf. 
Belief  itself  distinguishes  belief  from  fiction  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  fiction  is  not  belief.     This  is  certainly  just ;  but 
would  it  not  have  been  better,  at  once  to  own,  that  the 
feelmgs  of  reality  and  fiction  are  different,  than,  even  for 
a  moment,  to  consider  the  difference  as  susceptible  of 
proof,  since  the  proof  must  be  only  a  repetition  of  the 
difference?    Belief  he  aficr^rards  defines,  to  be  '  nothing 
but  a  more  vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm,  steady,  concep- 
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tion  of  an  object,  than  what  the  imagination  alone  is 
ever  able  to  attain*.'  That  imagination  is  sometimes 
able  to  attain  whatever  qualities  are  essential  to  belief,  the 
phenomena  of  reverie  and  of  dreaming  sufficiently  shew. 
But,  omitting  this  smaller  error  of  definition,  can  we  ac- 
quiesce in  a  statement  of  the  essentials  of  belief,  which 
has  reference  only  to  a  single  class  of  realities  ?  Mr. 
Hume's  doctrine  is  perfectly  just,  when  it  is  extended 
only  to  the  present  moment,  to  the  objects  which  w'e 
believe  to  be  actually  present  to  our  senses  ;  for,  when 
sensations  and  ideas  of  imagination  occur  together,  we 
ascribe  external  and  independent  reality,  only  to  the 
more  vivid  of  the  two,  and  in  every  case,  except  impas- 


•  He  adds  :  *  This  variety  of  terms,  which  may  seem  so  unphilosophlcal, 

*  is  intended  only  to  express  that  act  of  the  mind,  which  renders  realities, 
«  or  what  is  taken  for  :uch,  more  present  to  us  than  fictions,  causes  them  to 

*  weigh  more  in  the  thought,  and  gives  them  a  superior  influence  on  the 

*  passions  and  imagination.  Provided  we  agree  about  the  thing,  it  is  necd- 

*  less  to  dispute  about  the  terms.  The  imagination  has  the  command 
«  over  all  its  ideas,  and  can  join  and  mix  and  vary  them,  in  all  the  ways 
»  pos=:ible.  It  may  conceive  fictitious  objects,  with  all  the  circumstances 
«  of  place  and  time.  It  may  set  them  in  a  manner  before  our  eyes,  in 
•^  their  true  colours,  juit  as  they  might  have  existed.     But  as  it  is  impos- 

*  sible,  that  thij  faculty  of  imagination   can  ever,  of  itself,  reach  belief, 

*  it  ii  evident,  that  belief  consists  not  in  the  peculiar  nature  or  order  of 

*  idea?,  but  in  the  manner  of  their  conception,  and   in  their   feeling 

*  to  the  mind.'  This  is  partly  an  example  of  reasoning  in  a  circle,  as, 
in  order  to  shew  what  it  is,  which  renders  realities  more  present  to  us 
than  fictions,  it  assumes  it  to  be  impossible,  that  the  imagination  can 
ever,  of  itself,  reach  belief,  and  is  partly  a  contradiction  to  itself,  as  it 
supposes,  that  imagination  can  set  objects  before  us  in  their  true  cohurs,just 
at  they  might  have  existed^  and  yet  -uppo.es  fictions  to  differ  from  realitic:. 
in  being  less  vivid. 
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sioned  reverie,  sensations  are  the  more  vivid.     Hut  be- 
lief of  reality  is  not  confined  io  the  objects  that  are  act- 
ually  present ;  and,  in  such  cases,  belief  is  the  eflect  of 
former  conviction,  or  of  testimony,  not  of  any  peculiar 
quality  of  the  present  ideas.     That  it  implies  a  peculiar 
'  manner  of  conception,'  and  '  feeling  to  the  mind  ' 
must  be  admitted :  for  belief  is  certainly  not  the  samL 
feehng  as  disbelief.     But  Mr.  Hume,  though  he  occa- 
sionaUy  contrive  to  darken  his  subject  by  the   use  of 
such  words  that  signify  nothing,  must,    if  his   theory 
have  any  consistency,  confine  it  to  the  peculiar  steadi- 
ness  and  liveliness  of  certain  conceptions,  compared 
With  others.     The  sole  question,  therefore,  is,  whether 
m  every  case  of  belief,  our  conceptions  of  objects,  as  reaL 
be  more    '  vivid,  lively,  forcible,  firm,   steady,'  than 
when  we  conceive  them  as  feigned.     When  we  believe 
after  having  almost  forgotten  his  exploits,  without  bein^ 
informed  of  a  single  feature  of  his  face,  or  knowing  even 
M^iether  he  was  tall  or  short ;  that  Armfnius,  the  assertor 
of  the  liberty  of  Germany,  existed;  and,  when  we  ac- 
knowledge  as  wholly  feigned,  the  existence  of  the  heroine 
of  a  fashionable  novel,  of  whose  exact  stature,  and  pro- 
portions, and  graces,  and  dimples,  and  whiteness  of  teeth 
andlangui.hingbluenessof  eyes,  a  brilliant  portraiture  L 
given  us,  and  whose  mournfm  adventures  we  are  able  to 
detail,  in  the  very  succession  in  which  their  aulhor  re- 
presented  them  ;-.when  the  conviction  is  so  different  is 
It  from  our  knowledgx3  of  the  different  species  of  writhio- 
that  our  judgment  is  formed;  or  do  we  believe,  and  dis-' 
beheve,  because  our  conception  of  the  modem  heroine  is 
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less  lively  than  tiat  of  the  ancient  hero  ?  Hgfve  vre  a  less 
firm  conception  of  Othelk),  tbaft  of  the  humble  soldiert 
ivho  fought  in  the  battle  of  Agin^ourt ;  ami,  when  the 
conqueror  d*  that  great  day  is  represented  on  our  theatres, 
is  the  mimic  king,  or  his  real  prototype,  more  steadily 
Ijefore  us  ?  How  many  are  there,  who,  during  a  long 
life  spent  in  a  foreign  country,  have  lost,  in  their  pictures 
of  remembrance,  almost  every  trace  of  the  friends  of  their 
youth !  Yet  tlie  fa'mt  conceptions  that  arise  are  dear  to 
them  stiH,  not  m  fictions,  but  as  realities ;  and  it  is  not 
from  any  fading  of  memory  that  they  tremble,  when 
they  fear,  that  the  friends  for  whom  they  arc  anxious 
exist  no  more.  The  very  wildneSs  and  wonderfulness  of 
romance,  as  it  excites  peculiar  emotion,  is  a  cause  not 
of  less,  but  of  more,  lively  conception;  and,  when  we 
are  interested  in  our  knight,  the  tower  and  the  giant  rise 
before  us  in  stronger  colours,  than  the  host  and  his  inn 
on  a  modem  hijchwav.  *  In  our  conception,'  says  Mr. 
Iliune,  '  we  can  join  the  licad  of  a  man  to  the  body  of 
a  horse ;  but  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  believe  that  such  an 
animal  has  ever  really  existed.'  That  we  have  not  the 
power,  is  true ;  but  it  is  not  equally  true,  that  our  con- 
ception is  less  lively.  We  picture  Bottom,  the  weaver, 
as  readilv,  after  his  transmutation  of  head,  as  before  it, 
though  wc  may  not  be  enamoured  of  Him,  after  his  me- 
tamorphosis, like  the  fairy  Queen.  There  are  few,  in- 
deed, who  have  not  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  body  of 
a  horse  witli  the  head  of  a  man,  than  df  a  hippopotamus, 
or  an  ouran-outang ;  and  easy  won' .1  it  be  to  acquire  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  botany,  ifofcVery  exotic,  whose  name 
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«n<l  existence  we  have  learned,  we  had  already  a  moR; 
distinct  conception,  than  of  a  tree,  exactly  similar  in  the 
shape  of  its  parts,  to  the  oak  or  the  ehn  before  our  door 
but  with  a  trunk  of  gold,  and  branches  and  leaves  of 
silver.     By  various  nations,  various  objects  are  believed 
io  exist  ;_in  the  multitude  of  beings,  there  is  one  alone, 
who,se  existence  is  an  object  of  univeml  belief  ;-it  is  that 
great,  but  incomprehensible  Being,  on  whom  alone  we 
tremble  to  lix  our  imagination. 

Belief,  then,  arising  often  from  testimony,  i„  events 
2'"ch  wc  have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing, 
or  from  the  faint  memory  of  former  conviction,  or  fZ 
the  cahn  resuhs  of  abstract  reasoning,  is  something  differ- 
ent  l^.m  a  *  vivid  and  firm  conception  of  an  object. 
The  general  doctrine  of  belief  is  introduced  by  Mr. 

•  From  hi,  theory  of  belief.  Mr.  Hume  deduce,  a  theory  of  probabill- 
^.  Jh.ch  he  ho  d,  to  depend.  „ot  on  the  abstract  .  Juje  of  t^^. 
grea    r  „„„,er  of  chance,  but  on  the  separate  effect  of  each  chance.  i„ 
br.Ehten,ng  conception.  He  suppose,  that,  where  the  number  of  chance. 
..jre^uer  on  one  side,  the  mind  i.  carried  more  fre,uenUy  to  one  idea, 
than  to  .t,  opposite.     <  The   concurrence  of  these  several  view,  or 
ghmpses  .mprint,  the  idea  more  strongly  on  the  imagination ;  give,  it 
.«per.„r  force  and  vigour ;  renders  its  influence  on  the  pas,i„„,  and  af- 
fecfons  more  sensible;  and.  ia  a  word,  begets  that  reliance  or  security 
wh.ch  constitute,  the  nature  of  belief  and  opinion.-     What  theorem 
w  uld  not  suffer  from  such  a  corollary  1  When,  abstractly,  we  prefer  five 
hances  to  one.  what  i,  the  idea  to  which  the  mind  is  five  times  carried  » 
.t  be  umty,  our  choice  should  be  reversed.  When  we  consider  a  thousand 
chances  as  havng  greater  probability  of  success  than  nine  hundred  and 
mnety.n,ne.  i,  the  mind  carried  .„  ,Ww  ,;„  w„^  „,  ,;„^„^,., 

^mes  to  the  different  idea,?   Th.  comparison  and  the  pref«.„ce  arc  the 
work  of  a  moment. 
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Hume,  to  illustrate  the  particular  instance  of  causation. 
A  tier  t\*o  objects  have  been  observed  by  us  often  to  suc- 
ceed each  other,  he  supposes,  that  there  is  an  easy  tran- 
sition ol  the  mind,  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  that,  in  all 
such  cases  of  easy  transition  <o  an  object,  ^  the  mind 
iwches  a  steadier  and  stronger  conception  of  it,  than 
what  other^vise  it  would  have  been  able  to  attain.'  If 
the  preceding  theory  of  belief  were  true,  it  is  obvious, 
that,  admittrng  the  fact  as  stated,  we  should  indeed  be- 
lieve the  second  object  to  have  real  existence,  but  we 
should  believe  no  more ;  as  the  only  effect  of  the  transi- 
tion is  to  give  us  that  stronger  and  steadier  conception, 
on  which  belief  of  reality  is  supposed  to  depend.  But 
the  fact,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hume,  has  no  meaning:  for 
Low,  by  transition,  can  the  mind  attain  a  steadier  and 
stronger  conception  of  an  obje  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been  able  to  attain,  when  the*  idea  of  an  object,  to 
use  Ins  own  sense  of  that  terra,  can  be  attained,  in  no 
other  'wa\^  than  by  such  a  transition  as  that  described ; 
and  impressions  are  allowed  to  be  stronger  than  ideas, 
however  vivid !  There  is,  therefore,  no  possible  ground 
of  comparison.     If  it  be  not  absurd  to  talk  of  +  laws  of 


♦  Uta  is  u«ci  by  Mr.  Hume,  as  the  name,  not  of  a  class,  but  of  an  or- 
der :  it  is  synonymous  with  idta  cf  memory,  as  used  by  other  writers :  /•»- 
pruuon  is  synonymous  with  their  idea  of  sense  or  perception,  and  of  consciws" 
mess  •r  rejiettism.  The  idea,  Of  copy,  is  distinguished  from  its  prototype, 
the  impression,  by  being  less  lively. 

f  The  cases  of  transition,  or  association  of  ideas,  are,  by  Mr.  Hume, 
divided  into  three  classes,  as  they  are  referable  to  resemblance,  contiguity 
in  time  and  place,  and  9ause  and  effect.    It  is  not  a  little  singular,  that 
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association,  ideas  do  not  rise  by  chance :  every  idea, 
tlierefore,  if  it  rise  at  all,  must  rise  according  to  thos^ 
very  principles  of  association,  which  all,  it  is  contended, 
have  the  power  of  rendering  our  ideas  more  vivid  than 
they  would  have  been;  or,  in  other  words,  more  vivid 
than  nonentities.    But,  even  though  we  were  to  admit 
the  existence  of  unsuggested  ideas,  with  which  sug- 
gested  ideas  might  be  compared,  as  of  more  stron-  and 
steady  conception,  Mr.  Hume's  proposition  woukl  be 
scarcely  less  nugatory,  and  would  be  equally  inconsist- 
ent with  the  other  parts  of  his  doctrine.    Instead  of  an 
order  of  associations  of  causes  and  effects,  all  associations 
would  be  accompanied  with  the  belief  of  causation ;  be- 
cause  all  would  '  carry  the  mind'  to  the  conception  of 
the  co-relative,   and  therefore  fix  it  in  the  conception, 
with  greater  steadiness  and  strength.     The  sight  of  a 
person  who  resembles  our  friend,  the  sight  of  the°placc  at 
which  we  parted  from  our  friend,  the  sight  of  the  book 
which  our  friend  wrote,  or  of  the  landscape  which  he 
pamted,  all  agree  in  this  respect,  that  they  suggest  to  us 
immediately  the  idea  of  our  friend.     If,  therefore,  the 
suggestion,   and  consequent  vividness  of  the  suggested 
idea,  be  aU,  by  which  an  uniform  sequence  produces  in 

he  who  thu.  forms  a  .ep«ate  cbss  of  „„„  anJ  ,ff,c,.,  .hould,  !„  the  next 
«c,.on,  attempt  to  shew,  that  they  are  o<,Iy  uniform  «,/,^„Vy.  It  ma, 
be  sa.d,  inJeed,  that  the  third  clas,  has  reference  to  contiguity,  not  a. 
casual  and  past,  but  a  invariable  and  future,  in  accordance  with  the  in. 
.tinctive  fcelief  of  cau  ation.  But  it  is  only  the  fa.,  continuity  of  caux, 
and  eifects.  which  can  have  formed  associations  i„  our  mind ;  and  the 
das. ,.  therefore  .uperfluous,  „  every  c..=e  of  it  would  stiU  be  implied  in 
the  second.  i       ~» 
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Hume,  to  illustrate  the  particular  instance  of  causation. 
After  two  objects  have  been  observed  by  us  often  to  suc- 
ceed each  other,  he  supposes,  that  there  is  an  easy  tran- 
jSition  of  the  mind,  from  one  to  the  other ;  and  that,  in  all 
such  cases  of  easy  transition  to  an  object,  ^  the  mind 
reaches  a  steadier  and  stronger  conception  of  it,  than 
what  otherwise  it  would  have  been  able  to  attain.'    If 
the  preceding  theory  of  belief  were  true,  it  is  obvious, 
that,  admitting  the  fact  as  stated,  we  should  indeed  be- 
lieve the  second  object  to  have  real  existence,  but  we 
should  believe  no  more ;  as  the  only  effect  of  the  transi- 
tion is  to  give  us  that  stronger  and  steadier  conception, 
on  which  belief  of  reality  is  supposed  to  depend.     But 
(he  fact,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hume,  has  no  meaning :  for 
how,  by  transition,  can  the  mind  attain  a  steadier  and 
stronger  conception  of  an  obje    .  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been  able  to  attain^  when  the*  V^^  of  an  object,  to 
use  his  own  sense  of  that  terra,  can  be  attained,  in  no 
other  wpy^  than  by  such  a  transition  as  that  described ; 
and  impressions  are  allowed  to  be  stronger  than  ideas, 
however  vivid !  There  is,  therefore,  no  possible  ground 
of  comparison.     If  it  be  not  absurd  to  talk  of  +  laws  of 


*  JJta  is  used  by  Mr.  Hume,  as  the  name,  not  of  a  class,  but  of  an  or- 
der :  it  is  synonymous  with  idta  of  memory,  as  used  by  other  writers :  »«»- 
freuion  is  synonymous  with  their  idea  of  sense  or  perception,  and  ofconseims" 
ness  tr  reflectimi.  The  idea,  or  copy,  is  distinguished  from  its  prototype, 
the  impression,  by  being  less  Kvely. 

f  The  cases  of  transition,  or  association  of  ideas,  are,  by  Mr.  H^ime. 
divided  into  three  classes,  as  they  are  referable  to  resemblance,  contiguity 
in  time  and  place,  and  wse  and  effect.    It  i<  not  a  little  singular,  that 
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association,  ideas  do  not  rise  by  chance :  every  idea, 
therefore,  if  it  rise  at  all,  must  rise  according  to  those 
very  principles  of  association,  which  aU,  it  is  contended, 
have  the  power  of  rendering  our  ideas  more  vivid  than 
they  would  have  been;  or,  in  other  words,  more  vivid 
than  nonentities.    But,  even  though  we  were  to  admit 
the  existence  of  unsuggesfed  ideas,   with  which  sug- 
gested ideas  might  be  compared,  as  of  more  strong  and 
steady  conception,  Mr.  Hume's  proposition  wou'd  be 
scarcely  less  nugatory,  and  would  be  equally  inconsist- 
ent with  the  other  parts  of  his  doctrine.     Instead  of  an 
order  of  associations  of  causes  and  effects,  all  associations 
would  be  accompanied  with  the  belief  of  causation ;  be- 
cause all  would  '  carry  the  mind'  to  the  conception  of 
the  co-relative,  and  therefore  fix  it  in  the  conception, 
with  greater  steadiness  and  strength.     The  sight  of  a 
person  who  resembles  our  Inend,  the  sight  of  the^placc  at 
which  we  parted  from  our  friend,  the  sight  of  the  book 
which  our  friend  wrote,  or  of  the  landscape  which  he 
painted,  aH  agree  in  this  respect,  that  they  suggest  to  us 
immediately  the  idea  of  our  friend.     If,  therefore,  the 
suggestion,  and  consequent  vividness  of  the  suggested 
idea,  be  aU,  by  which  an  uniform  sequence  produ^  in 


he  who  thus  forms  a  scpirate  class  of  «„«,  w  ,Jict,,  should,  in  the  next 
«ction,  attempt  to  shew,  that  they  are  only  uniform  «»/,;«%.  It  may 
be  said,  indeed,  that  the  third  daa  has  reference  to  contiguity,  not  as 
casual  and  past,  but  a  invariable  .nd  future,  in  accordance  with  the  in. 
.tinctiye  belief  of  cau  ation.  But  it  is  only  the  fa,t  contiguity  of  cau.es 
and  effects,  which  can  have  formed  associations  in  our  mind;  and  the 
class  is  therefore  superfluous,  a.  every  case  cf  it  would  still  be  implied  ia 
che  second. 
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us  the  belief  of  causation,  we  should  believe  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  to  exist,  between  our  friend,  and  the 
person,  and  the  place,  as  much  as  between  our  friend, 
and  the  book,  and  the  landscape.  To  suppose  that  any 
circumstance,  which  is  not  common  to  all  these  cases,  is 
necessary  to  the  belief,  is  to  admit,  that  Mr.  Hume's  ex- 
planation is  false ;  and  to  suppose  that  nothing  more  is 
necessary,  is  to  suppose,  that  all  the  thoughts  of  our 
mind,  in  our  endless  day-dreams  of  memory  and  imagi- 
nation, appear  to  us  a  series  of  effects,  or  of  causes. 
Whether  they  be  effects  or  causes,  is,  indeed,  on  Mr. 
Hume's  principles,  impossible  to  be  determined.  The 
son  suggests  the  father,  and  the  father  the  son  ;  the  art- 
ist suggests  the  picture,  and  the  picture  the  artist.  If, 
previously  to  the  liveliness  of  the  ideas  of  suggestion,  the 
two  objects  do  not  appear  to  us  to  be  related,  the  father 
and  the  artist  may  seem  as  much  to  have  the  relation  of 
effects,  as  of  causes,  to  the  son  and  the  picture,  the  live- 
liness of  suggestion  being  in  both  cases  the  same.  In 
like  manner,  if  liveliness  of  conception  alone  be  neces- 
sary, our  external  impressions  differing  from  our  ideas  in 
nothing  but  greater  liveliness,  should  seem,  whenever 
they  disturb  the  course  of  our  associated  ideas,  to  have  the 
relation  of  efect  to  that  object,  the  idea  of  w  hich  imme- 
diately preceded  the  impression. 

Mr.  Hume,  indeed,  very  inconsistently,  finds  in  the 
succession  of  ideas,  something  more  than  ideas  which 
succeed.  In  considering  them,  he  loses  all  his  unwilling- 
ness to  discover  connexion.  The  transition  itself,  from 
one  idea  to  another,  he  supposes  to  be  felt  as  a  third 
thing ;  and  from  this  felt  relation,  our  idea  of  power  to 
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be  derived.     ^  This  connexion,  therefore,  which  wefie/ 
in  the  mind,  this  customary  transition  of  the  imagination 
from  one  object  to  its  usual  attendant,  is  the  sentiment  or 
impression  from  which  we  form  the  idea  of  power  or  ne- 
cessary connexion.'     '  When  many  uniform  instances 
appear,  and  the  same  object  is  always  followed  by  the 
same  event,  we  then  begin  to  entertain  the  notion  of 
cause  and  connexion.     We  then/<ff/  a  new  sentiment  or 
impression,  to- wit,  a  customary  connexion  in  the  thought 
or  imagination  between  one  object  and  its  usual  attend- 
ant ;  and  this  sentiment  is  the  original  of  that  idea  which 
we  seek  for.'    But  it  is  evident,  that,  though  A  suggest 
B  a  thousand  times,  a  customary  connexion  is  no  more 
felt  between  these  two  ideas,  than  between  any  two  events. 
They  are  still,  to  use  Mr.  Hume's  language,  only  con^ 
joined.     We  know  only,  that  B  has  followed  A  a  thou- 
sand times,  and  neither  A  nor  B  is  the  idea  of  power. 
B  may  be  suggested  by  A ;  but  we  are  conscious  only 
of  A,  and  aflenvards  of  B,  not  of  the  suggestion,  nor  of 
any  thing  intermediate.     Were  we  conscious  of  sugges- 
tion,  or  connexion,  the  full  conception  of  power  wouU 
be  involved  in  the  first  association  of  the  human  mind, 
and  all  the  scepticism  of  Mr.  Hume  would  be  nugatoiy. 
If  then,  connexion  be  felt,  and  the  existence  of  an  exter- 
nal  world  admitted,  the  connexion  may  be  conceived  as 
much  between  external  objects,   as  between  our  own 
thoughts;  and,  if  there  be  no  connexion,  but  conjunction 
only,  the  conjunction  is  not  closer  between  our  ideas,  than 
between  those  changes  of  external  matter  whiclj  preceded 
perception.     To  find  in  the  knowledge  of  any  past  se^ 
quence,  even  of  that  of  our  own  thoughts,  a  prototype 
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of  the  feeling  of  future  invariahle  sequence  is  impossible. 
There  is  an  assumption  to  be  found  in  the  belief,  but  not 
a  copy.     That,  after  the  customary  sequence  of  two  ob- 
jects, '  the  mind  upon  the  appearance  of  one  anticipates 
the  senses,  and  forms  immediately  the  idea  of  the  other,' 
is  of  no  consequence.   This,  if  it  be  any  thing  more  than 
mere  memory,  is,  at  most,  only  expectation ;  and  the 
idea,  or  copy,  of  this  impression,  is  not  power,  for  that  is 
something  more,  but  is  only  a  fainter  expectation,  or  a 
remembrance  of  expectation.     In  short,  Mr.  Hume's  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  power,  either  proceeds 
on  the  belief  of  the  previous  idea  of  power,  or  supposes 
it  to  be  a  copy  of  that  from  which  it  is  completely  differ- 
ent.    It  is  enough  for  us  to  know,  that  the  belief  of  si- 
milar antecedence  and  sequence  is  instinctive ; — ^that  our 
idea    of  power  arises  from  our  belief  of  that  future 
similarity  of  events,  and  is  only  the  feeling  of  invariable 
antecedence,  attached  to  a  particular  object,  in  reference 
to  another  object,  as  its  invariable  consequent. 

It  thus  appears,  that  as  the  circumstances  supposed 
by  Mr.  Hume  to  be  peculiar  to  the  phenomena  which  we 
tenn  causes  and  effects,  are,  on  his  own  principles,  com- 
mon to  them,  with  all  the  other  phenomena  of  mind,  all 
those  phenomena,  or  none^  should  be  accompanied  with, 
the  belief  of  causation.  Unless  he  have  previously  takea 
for  granted  a  distinction  of  certain  objects  only,  as  causes 
and  effects,  his  attempted  explanation  must  be  unintelli- 
gible; and,  if  he  have  previously  taken  it  for  granted, 
his  attempted  explanation  is  useless.  The  truth  is,  that 
every  endeavour  to  explain,  what  is  allowed  to  be  in- 
stinctivcy  is  a  species  of  trifling,  which  may  perhaps  ap- 
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proach  the  nature  of  wit,  but  which  never  can  be  philo- 
sophy.    A  simple  statement  of  the  fact  is  all,  which,  in 
such  a  case,  is  allowed  us ;  and,  though  Mr.  Hume's 
laboured  '  solution'  were  as  true  as  it  is  false,  the  same 
difficulty,  which  his  acuteness  before  pointed  out,  would 
follow  his  reasoning  through  all  its  steps.     Whether  the 
ideas  be  faint  or  vivid,  the  resemblance  of  the  future  to 
the  past,  the  great  and  only  circumstance  which  per- 
plexes us,  must  still  be  assumed^  not  inferred  from  pre- 
ceding phenomena.     Against  the  possibility  of  such  a 
theory  as  that  of  Mr.  Hume,  nature  seemed  to  have  suffi- 
ciently guarded,  by  giving  us,  without  any  reference  to 
causation,  a  succession  of  trains  of  ideas,  of  every  va- 
riety,  from  the  full  force  of  vivid  perception,  to  the  faint- 
est shadotvings  of  remembrance.     What  innumerable 
images  arise  every  hour  in  the  most  unpoetic  fancy ; 
and  how  small  a  part  of  life  is  cotnposed  of  the  actual 
impressions  of  external  objects!  Resemblances,  contigui- 
ties, and  a  thousand  circumstances,  which  cannot  be 
included  in  any  formal  class  of  associations,  call  us  per- 
petually  away  to  the  world  within.   But,  while  we  wan- 
der  in  that  world,  we  are  not  always  phUosophizing,  and 
fixing  every  rising  idea,  as  the  effect  of  a  preceding  one. 
The  brightness  with  which  they  rise,  serves  only  to  make 
our  reverie  longer,  and  the  iUusion  more  painful,  or  more 
delightful.    How  then  has  Mr.  Hume  been  able  to  de- 
ceive  even  himself  ?-If  I  may  be  allowed  to  speak  quaint- 
Jjj  it  is,  perhaps,  the  greatness  of  the  error,  which  has 
prevenfed  it  from  being  perceived :  in  other  words,  the 
beUef  of  the  relation  is  so  completely  independent  of  the 
circumstances  stated  by  him,  that,  having  already  an  in.  ' 
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itinctive,  but  accurate,  conception  of  causation^  he  did 
not  feel  how  inadequate  tlie  circumstances  in  his  own 
statement  were  to  the  original  production  of  the  belief. 

It  may  he  concluded,  therefore,  that  firmness  and  live- 
liness of  conception  ought  not  to  form  any  part  of  a  the- 
ory of  the  belief  of  causation.  The  consideration  of  events 
as  immediately  prior  and  subsequent,  is  all  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  belief,  that  the  priority  and  subsequence 
will  be  in  all  future  cases  the  same.  Such,  at  least,  was 
probably  the  original  state  of  the  mind ;  and  such  it 
would  have  continued,  had  only  one  event  succeeded  one 
event.  The  mode  in  which  this  original  tendency  to  be- 
lief is  weakened,  was  stated  in  the  consideration  of  the 
fourth  proposition  of  Mr.  Hume's  theory.  It  was  then 
shewn,  that  the  effect  of  experience  is  different  in  differ- 
ent stages ;  that  its  first  tendency  is  to  diminish  the  be- 
lief of  future  similarity,  by  presenting  to  us,  in  apparent 
sequence,  parts  of  different  co-existing  trains  of  events  ; 
that,  however,  even  the  doubt  which  follows  is  not,  whe- 
ther an  event  be  an  effect  of  a  preceding  one,  but  merely, 
of  what  precedmg  event  it  is  the  effect ;  that,  to  aid  our 
determination  m  this  respect,  is  the  secondary  operation 
of  experience,  which  informs  us  in  what  particulax  cases 
we  have  not  been  disappointed  in  our  original  expecta- 
tion; and  that,  with  the  frequent  renewal  of  this  confirm- 
ation, our  doubt,  or  suspense,  is  gradually  diminished. 

It  was  m  his  attention  only  to  the  secondary  opera- 
tion of  experience,  that  Mr.  Hume's  great  error  consist- 
ed. But  it  is  an  error  w  hich  does  not  affect  the  truth  of 
the  first  part  of  his  theory.  Rejecting,  therefore,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  propositions,  we  may  admit  the  three  whicU 
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precede  them,  and  believe,  with  him,  that  the  irlation  of 
cause  and  effect  between  any  two  events  cannot  be  per- 
ceived, a  priori^  when  the  first  alone  is  presented  to  us; 
that,  even  when  both  have  taken  place,  the  relation  of 
future  connexion  cannot  be  inferred  by  reason  ;  but  thai 
the  belief  of  it,  immediate  and  universal,  is  the  effect  of 
an  instinctive  principle  of  our  nature. 

But,  if  our  belief  of  power  be  shewn  to  depend,  notoa 
perception,  nor  on  reason,  but  on  an  instinctive  feeUng, 
may  not  this  statement  give  rise  to  the  denial  of  power, 
and  may  not  atheism  itself,  with  all  its  guilt  and  wretch- 
edness, be  made  to  fiow  from  it  ?  Most  unaccountable  i% 
it,  that  this  objection  should  have  been  made,  or  at  least, 
that  it  should  have  been  made  at  any  time  by  meii 
accustomed  to  philosophical  inquiry,  who  must  there- 
lore  have  often  attended  to  the  nature  of  that  evidence  on 
which  all  inquiry  ultimately  re^s.  Many  of  Mr. 
Hume's  doctrines  are  indeed  dangerous  in  the  extreme, 
as  destructive  of  Christianity,  of  belief  in  a  future  state, 
and  of  every  sublime  conception  of  Deity  ;  but  it  wouKl 
be  dilHcult  to  mention  any  great  general  theory,  either 
of  matter  or  of  mind,  from  which  less  practical  danger 
can  be  supposed  to  flow,  than  from  the  preceding  simple 
theory  of  causation.  The  whole  supposed  danger  is  in- 
cluded in  this  proposition,  that  the  belief  of  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  is  an  object  of  universal  belief  alone, 
not  of  perception,  nor  of  reason.  U  the  instinct  be  falla- 
cious, it  may  be  said,  there  is  no  power ;  but,  if  instinct 
l»e  fallacious,  is  there  power,  whatever  be  our  theory  ? 
Is  not  the  truth  of  our  perception,  the  truth  of  otir  reason- 
ings, and  ft\(^Yy  physical  truth,  dependent  on  the  belief  of 
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Certain  intuitive  principles  ?  And  is  the  supposed  dangeif 
to  be  confined  to  Mr.  Hume's  theory,  if  it  be  impossible/ 
even  for  our  imagination,  to  devise  one,  to  which  exactly 
the  same  objection  is  not  equally  applicable  ?  Let  us  sup- 
pose, that,  instead  of  his  sceptical  negations,  evbty  pnH 
position  had  been  affirmative ; — let  us  first  suppose  him  to 
huve  maintained  power  to  be  discoverable,  a  priori^  in 
short,  to  he  perceived  like  light  and  sound;  would  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  even  though  we  admitted  it  with- 
out objection,  be  absolute  and  independent,  or  rather 
would  it  hot  still  be  dependent  on  a  principle,  involved 
in  the  belief,  which  we  attach  to  perception  ?   Is  it  an 
absurd  and  unintelligible  proposition,  that  what  we  per- 
ceive does  not  exist,  or  even  that  the  very  opposite  of 
what  we  perceive  may  exist  ?  It  is  a  proposition,  I  own, 
to  which  no  one  assents  ;  but  it  is  a  conceivable  proposi- 
tion, and  the  only  reason  of  our  withholding  our  assent 
is,  that,  from  a  principle  of  our  nature,  we  find  it  im- 
possible not  to  believe,  that  what  we  perceive  exists  as 
we  perceive  it.     In  like  manner,  it  is  a  conceivable  pro- 
position, that,  notwithstanding  the  most  frequent  and 
uniform  conjunction  of  two  objects,  the  relation  of  cause 
and  efiect,  or  of  invariable  future  sequence,  may  not 
exist  between  them ;  but  it  is  a  proposition  which,  in 
like  manner,  we  cannot  believe,  and  our  reason  of  dis- 
belief is,  that,  from  a  principle  of  our  nature,  we  find  it 
impossible,  in  such  circumstances,  not  to  believe  the  re- 
lation.    Ui  us  next  suppose,  that  Mr.  Hume  had  main- 
tained the  relation  to  be  discoverable  by  a  process  of 
reasoning,  and  that  the  truth  of  his  theory  was  admitted 
by  us ;  could  we  say  of  this  truth,  that  it  is  absolute  and 
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independent? — Of  this  also,  it  must  be  said,  that  it  de* 
pends  on  the  truth  of  an  instinctive  principle.  That  the 
propositions  between  which  we  perceive  agreement,  may 
yet  have  no  agreement,  is  not  an  miintelligible  proposi- 
tion ;  and  why,  in  any  particular  instance,  do  we  not 
assent  to  it  ?  It  is  not  from  the  perceived  agreement  of 
any  other  propositions,  tor  that  must  equally  proce^ 
on  the  assumption :  it  is  only  because,  by  a  principle  of 
our  nature,  we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe  the  ab- 
solute truth  of  that  which  is  relative  only  to  our  individ- 
ual powers  of  c(Mnparison.  Is  this  less  an  instinctive 
principle,  than  that  by  which  we  are  led  inevitably  to 
the  belief  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  ?  Is  it  alone 
imiversal,  and  the  other  partial  ?  Or,  if  there  be  degrees, 
have  we  not  rather  a  more  undoubting  belief,  that  an 
event,  which  we  witness,  is  an  effect  of  some  preceding 
change,  than  that  the  result  of  any  of  our  reasonings^ 
on  the  appearances  of  things  is  absolutely  true? 
It  is  conceivable,  that  man  might  have  been  cre- 
ated, capable  of  perceiving,  or  rather  imagining, 
external  qualities,  where  there  were  none ; — of  inferring 
agreement,  where  there  was  none  ; — of  supposing  causa- 
tion, where  there  was  none.  He  cannot  think,  that  he 
was  so  created,  in  any  one  of  these  three  cases ;  but,  that 
he  cannot,  is,  in  all  the  three  cases,  and  in  all  alike, 
owing  to  an  instinctive  principle,  and  to  it  alone.  What 
then  shall  we  say  of  the  danger  of  negations,  which  re- 
mains exactly  the  same,  when  the  negations  are  reversed? 
If  the  ultimate  evidence  be  of  the  same  kind,  the  possi- 
bility of  mistake  is  not  diminished,  but  increased,  by  the 
number  of  propositions ;   and,  therefore;  Mr.  Hume,  if 
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he  had  asserted  the  belief  of  power  to  arise  from  a  strict 
and  unerring  result  of  reasoning,  not  from  an  immediate 
instinct,  would  have  asserted  a  theory,  the  truth  of 
which  was  certainly  not  less  dependent,  and  which,  if 
there  were  any  difference,  was  even  more  liableto  mistake. 

It  may  be  remarked  also  of  the  demonstrations  of  rea- 
soning, that,  in  addition  to  the  general  instinctive  prin- 
ciple of  belief  involved  in  the  separate  propositions,  there 
is  always  some  primary  proposition,  of  which  the  truth 
is  as  much  assumed  as  that  of  causation,  which  serves  as 
the  basis  of  the  propositions  that  follow.  The  force  of 
the  objection  is  thus  doubled^  when  applied  to  any  theory, 
which  derives  the  belief  of  power  from  a  process  of  rea- 
soning. 

To  assert  the  instinctive  origin  of  the  belief,  it  ap- 
pears then,  is,  if  the  instinct  be  real,  to  fix  it  on  the  firm- 
est possible  foundation.  The  only  dangerous  scepticism 
would  be,  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  instmct ;  and,  from 
the  opposition  which  has  been  made  to  the  simple  analy- 
sis  in  Mr.  Hume's  theory,  it  might  be  supposed,  that, 
not  content  with  denying  the  possibility  of  perceiving, 
fl /nor/,  or  of  inferring  by  reason,  the  invariable  future 
sequence  of  any  two  objects,  he  had  denied  also,  that  such 
a  sequence  was  an  object  of  our  belief.  The  *  universality, 


f  Nothing  can  be  stronger,  and  more  explicit,  than  the  language  of  Mr. 
Hume :  *  This  belief,'  he  observes,  *  is  the  necessary  result  of  placing 

*  the  mind  in  such  circumitanccs.     It  is  an  operation  of  the  soul,  when 
«  v^e'are  so  situated,  as  unavoidable  as  to  feel  the  passion  of  love,  when 

*  we  receive  benefits ;  or  hatred,  when  we  meet  with  injuries.     All  these 

*  operations  are  a  species  of  natural  instincts,  which  no  reasoning  or  pro- 

*  cess  of  the  thought  and  understandirg  is  able,  cither  to  produce,  or  to 

*  prevent.*     Section  V,  Part  I, 
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however,  of  this  instinct,  and  the  irresistible  influence  on 
our  reasoning  and  conduct,  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied, are  brought  forward  by  him  on  every  occasion, 
and  are,  in  truth,  the  very  dilHculty  which,  inconsist- 
ently indeed,  but  industriously,  he  afterwards  labours  to 
solve.  On  whatever  principle  the  force  of  experience 
depend,  '  none  but  a  fool  or  a  madman,'  he  observes, 

*  will  ever  pretend  to  dispute  the  authority  of  experience, 

*  or  to  reject  that  great  guide  of  human  life.'  Of  our 
first  principles,  indeed,  it  maybe  remarked,  that  even  the 
libertine  scepticism,  which  attacks  their  very  existence, 
is  dangerous,  not  by  destroying  the  force  of  those  princi- 
ples, which  is  impossible,  as  long  as  we  are  men,  but 
only  by  diminishing,  as  it  were,  fjy  a  general  analogy,  in 
the  cases  of  moral  and  religious  restraint,  that  awful  re- 
verence for  them,  which  arises,  not  so  much  from  their 
certainty,  as  from  their  never  having  been  questioned. 
But  the  scepticism  of  Mr.  Hume  on  cause  and  effect; — 
if  the  suspicious  name  of  scepticism  must  be  given 
to  a  question  of  the  justest  philosophic  analysis, — con- 
sists, not  in  denying  any  one  of  our  first  prmciples,  but 
in  tracing  to  one  of  them,  as  the  ultimate  source,  the 
force  of  our  various  reasonings  on  cause  and  effect. 

When  Bishop  Berkeley,  not  content  with  hesitating  as 
io  the  grounds  of  our  belief  in  an  external  world,  boldly 
denied  its  existence,  what  dangerous  consequences  might 
have  been  supposed  to  flow  from  the  denial !  How  absurd 
did  moral  vulue  immediately  become,  to  man,  who  was 
for  ever  in  a  state  of  solitude ;  and  what  magnificent  ar- 
guments for  the  existence  of  a  Deity  were  annihilated  in 
the  general  desolation  produced  by  a  few  propositions! 
These  desolating  propositions  are,  iu  the  strictness  ani^ 
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accuracy  of  mere  logic,  completely  unanswerable.  No 
)Bvil  consequence  indeed  can  flow  from  them ;  but  it  is 
onJy  because  they  are  at  variance,  not  with  strict  demon- 
strative truth,  but  with  that  instinctive  belief,  which,  as 
it  is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  conviction,  is  paramount 
to  demonstration.  The  instinct,  by  which  we  consider 
the  sensations  of  our  mind,  as  marki  of  the  existence  of 
an  external  world,  is  too  powerful,  to  be  weakened  by 
any  theory  ;  and  even  the  celebrated  sceptic  who  opposed 
it,  hiconsistently  but  amiably  pious  and  benevolent,  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  opposition  so  completely  under  its  in- 
fluence, as  to  deliver  his  theory  professedly  for  the  con- 
futation of  those  very  freethinkers  and  atheists,  whose  ac- 
tual nonexistence  his  theory  implied. 

When  we  address  a  philosopher,  who  knows,  that  it 
is  io  an  instinctive  principle  alone  our  sensations  are  evi- 
dence of  things  external,  we  believe,  as  much  as  when 
we  address  the  vulgar,  that  he  will  be  moved  by  the 
reasonings  which  are  founded  on  the  belief  of  external 
things  ;  because  it  is  his  belief  alone,  not  the  source  of 
it,  which  we  address.  If  that  belief  be  the  same,  whe- 
ther it  be  intuitive,  or  demonstrative,  his  emotions  and 
action^  will  be  the  same.  He  will  hate,  and  fear,  and 
despise,  and  love,  alike  in  either  case.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  a  philosopher  believe  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect,  every  reasoning,  founded  on  that  belief,  will 
be  the  same,  whether  the  belief  of  the  relation  be  intui- 
tive, or  demonstrative.  It  is  only  by  shewing  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  the  source  of  belief,  that  its  influence  can  be 
diminished ;  but,  if  it  be  founded  on  an  universal  and 
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irresistible  instinct,  it  has  the  surest  foundation,  on  which 
demonstration  itself  can  be  built. 

How  many  perplexities  are  involved,  in  the  whole 
doctrine  of  infinities  !  Yet  we  do  not  less  believe  the  doc- 
trine of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matter,  because  the 
most  ludicrous  absurdities  may  be  logically  inferred 
from  it.  It  may  be  proved  unanswerably,  that  no  space, 
however  small  in  appearance,  can  ever  be  traversed  by 
a  moving  body,  however  rapid  its  motion  may  be  :  for, 
to  pass  from  one  point  to  another,  some  time,  however 
small,  is  requisite,  and  therefore,  as  the  space  supposed 
is  infinitely  divisible,  to  pa$s  over  an  infinite  number  of 
parts  must  require  an  infinite  number  of  times.  Yet, 
though  the  conclusion  be  fogicaily  irresistible,  it  is  a  con- 
clusion, at  which  we  smile  only,  without  admitting  it ; 
and  we  certainly  should  be  astonished  at  the  zeal  of  any 
devout  mathematician,  who  should  be  shocked  with  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  di- 
yisibility  of  matter,  because  it  might  be  shewn  from  it, 
that  the  children  of  Israel  must  have  spent  a  whole  eter- 
nity, before  they  could  have  passed  through  the  Red 
sea.  There  are  principles  of  independent  feeling,  in  the 
human  mind,  which  save  it  from  the  follies  of  its  own 
ratiocinations.  By  these,  we  can  believe,  where  there 
is  no  argument,  and  can  disbelieve,  where  there  is  argU" 
ment  without  a  single  demonstrative  imperfection. 

In  ascribing  the  belief  of  cause  and  eflcct  to  an  instinc- 
tive principle,  ]VIr.  Hume  has  placed  it  on  the  same 
foundation,  with  our  belief  of  an  external  world,  and 
even  of  our  own  identity.  M  hat  daring  atheist  is  he, 
who  has  ever  truly  disbelieved  the  existence  of  himself 
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and  others  ?  For  U  is  he  alone,  w'lo  can  say,  thai  Le is 
an  atheist  J  because  there  is  no  relation  of  cause  and  effect. 
JVlr.  Iliirne's  doctrine  may,  incloecl,  have  been  dan^er- 
Diis,  to  hiiu  who  docs  not  go  to  bed  that  he  may  sleep, 
nor  riftC  that  lie  may  enjoy  another  day,  nor  stretch  out 
his  hand  to  grasp  lui  object,  nor  eat  that  he  may  satisfy 
Ms  hunger  ;  but  it  is  only  to  that  wonderful  individual, 
as  yet  un imported  to  us  iVoin  any  ft^relgn  country,  tl*at 
tiie  doctriue  can  have  had  any  evil  coasequence  :  for  he, 
■who  jx'rforms  a  single  action  of  daily  life,  in  reliance  on 
the  similarity  of  the  future  to  the  past,  has  already  con- 
jees ed  the  existence  of  G-jd^  as  fir  as  the  belief  of  the  existence 
ef  Ccd  depends  on  the  belief  of  causation.     If,  as  Mr.  num(^ 
confi'ssos,  '  noi\c  but  a  fool  or  a  madman'  will  deny  the 
authority  of  that  principle,  he  conlesses,  that  none  but 
a  f»H)l  or  a  rnadmaa  will  deny  the  just  reasonings,  which 
are  founded  on  that  principle.     The  theism,  which  flows 
^rom  it,  will,  therefore,  be  as  much  Ix^lievcd  by  him,  as 
the  simple  proposition,  which  also  flows  from  it,  that 
lire  will  warm  him  to-morrow  ;  or,  if  he  aifect  to  disbe- 
lieve the  tlieism,  he  will  state,  as  the  reason  of  his  disbe- 
lief, some  supposcil  inconsistency  in  parts  of  the  ratio- 
cination, not  his  doubt  of  that  fundamental  principle,  by 
wliicli  aloru^,  he  can  expect  warmth  from  the  Are  of  to- 
morrow.    '  Nature,'  as  Tdr.  Hume  has  well  observed, 
*  will  always  maintain  her  rightsj  and  prevail,  in  the 
end,  over  any  abstract  nasoning  w  hatsoevcr.     f^^^^S^^ 
wc  shoukl  conclude,  for  instance,  that,  in  all  reasonings 
from  experience,   there  is  a  step  taken  by  the  mind, 
which  is  not  supported  by  any  argument  or  process  of 
the  u?iderst;u)dinu' ;  thnv  :'>  no  daii^ifer,  that  these  rea- 
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joniiigs,  on  wliicU  almost  all  inowledge  dq)cads,  wik 
ever  be  affected  by  such  a  discovery.  If  the  mind  be 
not  en^raged  by  argmnent  to  make  this  step,  it  must  be 
induced  by  some  other  principle,  of  equal  weight  and 
authority;  and  that  principle  will  preserve  its  influence 
as  long  as  human  nature  remains  the  same.' 

When  we  examine  the  theories  of  atheism,  which 
have  been  given  to  the  world,  and  which  have  produced 
any  impression  on  the  weak  and  unfortunate  minds,  that 
have  been  subject  to  their  influence,   we  fmd  many, 
which  are  founded  on  narrow  views  of  the  universe,  on 
an  unwiUingness  to  discover  in  it  marks  of  creative  de- 
sign  and  goodness,  and  even  on  the  very  excess,  if  it 
may  be  so  termal,  of  the  h die f  of  causation,  which  does 
not  content  itself,  with  asserting  an  invariablcness  of  fu- 
ture sequence  that  may  depend  on  Deity  alone,  but  sup- 
poses  the  particles  of  matter  to  possess  principles  of  oper- 
ation within  themselves,  by  wliicli  llie  plienoraena  of  tlic 
world  would  be  carried  on,  as  at  present,  though  no 
Deity  were  in  existence.     Theories  of  all  these  kinds  we 
discover  ;  but  we  find  none  which  are  founded  on  tliat. 
general  disl^lief,  that  forbids  us  to  expect  warmth  from 
fire,  and  satiety  from  food.     Kven  he,  who  professes  to 
discover  no  traces  of  the  designs  of  a  Creator,  is  himself 
a  designer  every  moment ;   and  little  rsason  is  there, 
therefore,  to  fear  the  atheistic  efil^cts  of  any  doctrine, 
ivhich  does  not  present  us,  if  the  theological  argument  he 
ivell  stated,  from  Laving  as  much  belief  in  the  existence  of 
God,  as  we  have  in  our  own  continued  existence,  cr  in  the 
existence  of  the  friend,  who  is  sitting  beside  us,  or  in  tU 
-xwmth  of  fire,  and  the  coldness  of  snow. 
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The  suspicion,  attached  to  thb  doctrine  of  Mr  *« 
.„ust  have  arisen  from  the  general  character  o    h.  wrU- 
i„gs,  not  from  attention  to  this  single  part  of  them  ;  fo  , 
"saUrc  able  to  catch  a  general  character,  and  few  are 
:  to  weigt.  and  appretiate  the  >vor.s  fro.  w  .c^>  that 
character  Las  arisen,  then,  arc  many,   ^  ho  hate  and 
a  ead  a  name,  without  la^owing    for  .hat  p— 
circumstances  the  name  should  be  dreaded.     Th    ju^ 
and  beautiful  analysis,  .hich  reduces  our  expectat.on  of 
iarity  in  the  future  trains  of  events  to  mtmtion,  .« 
rJUfore  safely  adopt,  without  any  fear  o    losmg 
a  sinde  argument  for  the  exbtence  of  God  ;-t.  1  it  b 
:h"n,  thai  physical  demonstration  itself  .s  not  depend- 
ed on  an  Jinctive  principle,  and  that,  hence  r  the  be. 
Uef  of  po^er  had  depended,  not  on  instinct,  but  on  rea- 
L,  it  would  have  rested  o.  a  principle  of  surer  ev> 
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